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Exclusively 3\(ewf 
an office electric with s 4$o luxury features for s 2$o (the price of a manual) 



This is the new Smith-Corona 250. 
It's quite a typewriter. It may very well 
change your ideas about office type- 
writers. It's a full-featured office elec- 
tric priced like a manual— about half 
the price of conventional electrics. 
How can it be priced so low? Engi- 
neered compactness ... a new idea in 
office typewriters. Naturally, it has the 
same full-size keyboard and carriage 
(electric, of course) your secretary is 
used to. □ The new 250 is designed 



for the professional buyer. □ It makes 
12 carbons, more than most typewrit- 
ers. The Smith-Corona 250 also offers 
more bonuses than typewriters costing 
twice as much ... a unique half-space 
key for spacing in corrections, elec- 
tric back space and 5 electric repeat 
actions — space bar, cross out key, 
hyphen, underline and dot. o The com- 
pact typewriter is the beginning of a 
new trend in office typewriters, a See 
why. Call your SCM representative now. 



FREE! Mail couoon for valuable 64-pane typewriter 
fact book. Tells about six different typewriter buyin* 1 
plans, trade-in economics, service information rules J 
for improving letters, many other helpful facts. * I 
SCM Corporation, Dept. WB-2 
410 Park Avenue. New York 22. N.Y, 
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DO YOU HAVE THIS MAN'S 
BUSINESS PROBLEM T 




''How can tve fatten our 
sales volume -without 
pushing costs up, too?" 

Answer: Use Long Distance to extend 
your sales reach— at minimum sales cost! 

Example: Eastern Steel and Metal Company, of 
West Haven, Conn., makes daily use of Long 
Distance calls as a supplement to regular selling 
in the field. 

Recently, the firm made a special two-million- 
pound purchase of steel sheets and coils valued 
at more than $100,000 and sold it through 
Long Distance calls to buyers across the nation. 
Selling costs ran less than 1%. 

Many business problems are really communi- 
cations problems. And they can be solved by 
effective use of Bell System services: voice , - . 
written , . . or data. 

Talk with one of our Communications Consult- 
ants, Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office. 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



Solve business problems with communications 
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This new Crew Cab is 
hot off the line from 
Dodge. It's the lowest 
priced crew cab model 
built by any U.S. truck 
manufacturer. It has 
two seats, four doors, 
and room to carry six 
burly men in weather- 
protected comfort. 




A 4- DOOR SEDAN WITH 




DODGI 



v 





The Dodge Crew Cab comes on seven chassis 
models: One low-tonnage, four medium-tonnage, 
and a pair of four-wheel-drives. Two of them, 
including a four-wheel-drive, are available with a 
6V2-foot Sweptline (shown here) or Utiline pick- 
up body that can actually carry more than a one- 
ton load. The five larger models are furnished as 



Dodge D200 Sweptline Pickup with Crew Cab 

OVER A TON IN ITS "TRUNK"! 



chassis-cab units for installation of special bodies and equipment. 

Farmers, contractors, utility companies and municipalities think the 
Crew Cab is the greatest thing to happen since the driver came in out 
of the cold four decades ago. So will you, if you have a crew and a 
load of equipment to carry out to the job and back. Especially with 
the price tags we've put on our Crew Cab . . . one of the newest In the 
parade of Dependables from Dodge. «Ljrwe>i i-o 

DODGE DIVISION W W CHRYSLER 
^jjf MOTORS CORPORATION 
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CLOSE CORPORATION ABOUT TO "BLOW UP" AFTER DEATH OF SHAREHOLDER 



It can happen almost overnight 
— unless some effective plan 
exists through which the re- 
maining shareholders can pur- 
chase the deceased's shares. 
W ithout such a plan, explosh e 
situations can develop: 

The heirs might like to hold 
their shares and participate in 
the business. But the sim i\ ing 
stockholders find them incom- 
patible, incapable, or both, and 
the business is soon heading 
for failure. 

The heirs choose to sell. Per- 
haps they need cash for legal 



costs and estate taxes, or sim- 
ply for income. But the survi- 
vors don't have enough cash to 
buy the stock. Even if they do, 
there's the problem of agreeing 
on a fair price for a stock with 
no accepted market value. 

The heirs sell to an outsider. 
Finding a buyer is usually dif- 
ficult, so they may very well 
have to settle for a lot less than 
their inheritance is really 
worth. And this require* the 
other owners to accept a 
stranger. Should a controlling 
interest be involved, their 



plight could be tragic. 

To keep a close corporation 
closed, many owners have a 
buy-sell agreement funded by 
Business Insurance from New 
York Life. The right plan can 
provide the funds to buy the 
deceased's shares at a prede- 
termined price that's fair to the 
heirs. 

Speak with your New York 
Life Agent soon, or write: New 
York Life Insurance Co., Dept. 
NB-1, 51 Madison Ave,. Mew 
York 10, N. Y. (In Canada: 443 
Univers ity Ave. ,Toront o 2 , 0 1 1 1 ) 



NEW 
YORK 
LIFE 

LEADER IN 
BUSINESS 
INSURANCE 
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WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 



Get set for harder selling. 

That's what it'll take to keep your business 
growing in coming months. 

Prospective over-all trend: Business will rise 
about 3 l / 2 per cent this year. 

That's approximately equal to longer-term 
business expansion. But it's about half as much 
growth as we had in the past year 

It'll push gross national product— total out- 
put of good and services— up to record $573 
billion (informed guess). 

Estimate is slightly lower than forecast by 
President in economic, budget messages. 

There's this to remember about projected 
growth rate for '63: 

When adjustment is made for creeping in- 
flation and population increase, real growth per 
American is almost zero. 

That's one good reason why economists and 
businessmen believe there's need for tax cuts. 

A $5 billion tax cut, for example, could 
generate at least $12.5 billion more business 
volume. 

This would provide needed economic boost 
for improving our standard of living, would re- 
duce unemployment. Without tax reduction, 
there's real chance of choking off future growth. 



Growth rate slowing, 
harder selling indicated 



IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS (grass national product, 
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Look for wobbly pattern to continue until 
spring sunshine brings new life to U. S. economy. 

Bad weather is curtailing production and 
hurting sales in many parts of the country. 
Large numbers of workers are unable to get 
to their jobs because of weather, others suffer 
ing from winter illnesses. Strikes also are hurt- 
ing production. 

Paul W. McCracken, professor of business 
conditions at University of Michigan and former 
presidential adviser, tells Nation's Business that 
he thinks renewed expansion may come in final 
half this year. 

"This assumes/' he is careful to point out. 
"that we will get tax reduction — in spite of the 
on-agam, off-again character of this prospect/' 

Rising consumer spending for services 
and nondurable goods will characterize the year 
ahead* 

This is view of Jules I Bogen, professor of 
finance at New York University Graduate School 
of Business Administration, who also notes 
these trends: 

'Spending on durable goods and construc- 
tion will be sluggish, with a downturn in multi- 
family and commercial building the chief 
unfavorable prospects. 

"A substantial tax cut would brighten the 
outlook/' Professor Bogen says. 

"A vigorous upturn late in 1963 would be 
likely only if a large, well designed cut in taxes 
is voted by Congress/' 

Warning against excessive optimism 

comes from another former presidential eco- 
nomic adviser. 

He is Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, professor of 
economics at Barnard College, Columbia Uni 
versity, who tells Nation's Business: 

"There are still many obstacles in our path, 
notably the handling of tax legislation in 1963/' 

He regards economic momentum as weak 
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and looks for modest improvement until around 
mid 1963. After that he thinks the nation may 
be facing a situation much like that of last sum* 
mer— "namely a kind of stalemate period in 
which little over-all advance is scored."* 
Dr. Saulnier thinks: 

"Debate on tax policy may be prolonged at 
feast until the middle of the year— at which 
point its outcome will have relatively little direct 
weight in this year's record and will, in any 
case, be competing with downward tendencies 
that normally appear at that advanced stage in 
the business cycle." 

We need to restructure our tax system, he 
says, in ways that will improve performance 
of our economy, He adds note of caution: Need 
to exert much more effective discipline over 
volume of federal spending. 

What can businessmen do to promote bet 
ter conditions? 

M 'Business as usual' is the best formula/' 
Dr. Saulnier says, "which means avoidance of 
speculative inventory building. Our postwar 
cycles have been in large part inventory ad* 
justments. If we avoid these we've done a great 
deal," 

Professor McCracken has this suggestion: 



Government spending takes 
bigger share of economy 



Total government spending as per cent 
of gross natfonaf product 



31.0% 



10.0% 



1940 



21.5% 



1950 



24.8% 



1955 



1963 



"Businessmen, in the national interest, must 
resolutely resist anything which looks like an 
accelerated upward movement of costs/' 

Take a hundred dollar bill from your 
pocket; Hold a match to it. Watch it burn. 

Now it's gone, You can't spend it, save it, or 
pay taxes with it. 

That— if you expect to have $10,000 earn- 
ings in '63— illustrates approximate value you'll 
lose through inflation. 

If you earn $20,000 a year, inflation will 
burn up two hundred dollar bills. 

New inflation surge ahead? No. this is no 
surge. It's what economists call creeping in- 
flation— the kind expected to continue during 
year ahead. 

It's a long-term worrisome trend. 

Here's why: 

Let's say your son is age 25 now. He has 
$5 t 000 in savings. By the time he is your age 
—50, let's say— one per cent inflation a year 
will have burned up $1,100 of buying power. 

Three per cent inflation would burn up more 
than half. 

Many price forces are at work in the 

LL S.— some up, some down. 

For a useful and meaningful look ahead, see 
"Why Prices Stay Up," on page 64. 

Safe bet: Record ahead for foreign goods 
sold in this country. 

Goods and services we buy abroad expected 
to go up about $1.5 billion, say specialists in 
Washington. 

That'll bring total imports to an estimated 
$27 billion. 

We're buying more from Europe, Canada, 
Latin America, for example. 

There's no slow-up in U S. buying from 
Japanese producers. Flow of goods into our 
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markets has been rising steadily, expected to 
continue along same trend line. 

Comparison: Jn '60 we were buying an av- 
erage of $95 million a month from Japan. 
Dropped off a little in '61 then began new up* 
surge last year. Now a typical month runs about 
$130 million. 

Record year ahead for exports— maybe. 

It's realistic to expect volume of goods and 
services sold overseas to reach $29.5 billion. 

That'll be highest ever. But rise from past 
year won't be spectacular, 

Selling in some countries will be harder but 
increase can come, specialists say, as payoff 
for good salesmanship. 



Rise in foreign trade 
expected this year 
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Economic changes are expected jn Eu- 
rope, other parts of the world, which will have 
importance for U. S. industry. 

Examples: In some countries— such as 
Belgium, Germany—capital goods equipment 
may become harder for Americans to sell. 

In others— such as Italy— we may be able to 
boost volume. 

Straw in Asiatic wind: Japan's tight-money 
policy has curtailed purchases from U. S. Now 
there's indication that Japan will ease up 



enough to allow for good expansion of sales 
by American firms. 

Mixture of world developments adds up 
to a modest increase in overseas sales for the 
next several months. 

After that? Bigger rise expected. 

Other changes in world markets noted in 
detail on page 84. 

Here's a useful look ahead at some key 
business indicators: 

People at work— Gradual increase in jobs 
expected throughout year. 

People out of work— Same trend. Unemploy- 
ment will rise as work force goes up faster 
than economic activity can provide new jobs. 
About 1.2 million new people expected to join 
work force during year. This increase is nearly 
twice annual average, 

Factory output— No upspurt. Industrial pro- 
duction index appears stuck on dead center, 
flat trend starting months ago. Small rise ex- 
pected during year, index for durable goods 
probably declining before new up-movement 
begins. 

Pay— Going up about four per cent. Wages 
m factories now about $2,41 an hour for all 
industries. Durable goods workers are getting 
more than $105 a week, nondurable goods 
workers getting more than $86 a week. Con- 
struction workers are getting weekly pay of 
more than $128. 

Hours of work— Factories are averaging 
roughly 40 y 2 hours a week. Overtime, high 
now, may be reduced as factory managers try 
to cut costs. Workweek is running higher than 
it has for several years. 

Professional income— Going up but not 
rapidly. 

Profits—Little, if any. rise from past year 
is expected. 

Dividends— Small rise anticipated. 
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Business opinion; 



Bill in a breeze 




Enter ilems just onca. They duplicate on invoice and 
ledger card. 




Remova itemized invoice. Leave permanent ledger 
card in file. 




Fold invoice and mail in window envelope Average 
time, 12 seconds. 



Check at a glance 



Name and balances show on 2 
visible margins. 



ACME 



VISI Bl_E 



this j 
adt i 



Acmo Visible Records, tnc. 
!402 W«1 Allvrew Drive, Cruel. Virginia 
Please have your representative show me ho* this 
time-saving Acme Veri -Visible billing system is m 
to order tor my Dunnes*. 

Name 

Title 

Company 

City 




ACME Duplicating Ledger Cards give you 
ready-to-mail bills on handsome white 
paper. No costly typing with risk of errors. 
No flimsy, hard-to-read photo copies. 
Post Acme cards by hand or typewriter. 
Let your nearby Acme representative 
demonstrate how one clerk can easily 
peel off, fold and mail 300 itemized bills 
an hour. Send coupon now. 



Zone 



Court decisions on 
job claims differ 



In "New Union Pressures" 
[January Special Letter] you state 
'the Supreme Court held that an em- 
ployer must offer jobs with full 
seniority protection when he moves 
to another city even though the 
labor contract had expired and an- 
other union represented employes 
at the new location." 

I refer you to the record : 
The Supreme Court has refused 
to review a lower court ruling de- 
nying any vested right of five auto 
workers to follow their jobs from 
Detroit to Lebanon, Tenn., after the 
Ross Gear & Tool Co., Inc., moved 
its Gemmer manufacturing division 
to the latter city. The high court 
let stand a ruling by the Sixth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals that the lan- 
guage of a contract between the 
company and the uaw did not pro- 
vide for seniority or other rights 
at a location outside the Detroit 
city limits. 

This decision stands. T should like 
to know the case or cases to which 
you referred. 

F. M. YOUNG 
President 

Ynmitf Raiitiit.ru' Cumi/niiy 
Rariw, Wisv 

> ]Yt i rfi } red to the ease of GUdtU *t 
Co. r. Zdmok- Th4 difference be- 
fir a n the Glidden and the Ross Gear 
<fe Tool canes is that the labor con- 
tract hi the latter case specifically 
I i nn t ed th e workers* seniority righ ts 
to jobs in the Detroit area owl it. 

False impression 

"The Pursuit of Happiness- 
Breakfast in Bed?" | January] is a 
very timely article that brings out 
the false impression of "the Ameri- 
can image" that foreigners have of 
the people in this country. 

Certainly the wrong impression 
is gained of American people by 
such ads as you cite. The listing of 
the many plush night clubs on the 
boat at the head of attractions and 
the religious services at the bottom 
is giving a false impression of 
American life. 

I congratulate you for bringing 
out this erroneous idea that cer- 



tainly is not common in our country. 

VINCENT K. BAILEY 
J. V, Bailey Nurseries 
St Paul. Mfnn. 

Powerful drama 

I thoroughly enjoy rending NA- 
TION'S Business. The articles have 
been both stimulating and helpful. 
It is a pleasure to have a front row 
seat and witness the powerful 
drama unfolding in our national 
life. 

WILLIAM W. VOSPER, JK. 
l?'>n.4u]iiliit»'ii Machining 
Bur bank. Calif. 

Practical and informative 

I found "You Can Cure Overlap- 
ping Management 11 | October] very 
practical and informative. 

JOHN A. BOCCIERI 
Pj - Hidnii 

Dim numhing &. Heming I'orp 
Brooklyn, New York 

West Coast seminars 

Your fine publication has come in 
for frequent mention at our recent 
West Coast Management Seminars. 

Copies of Nation's Business 
have been liberally exhibited at our 
Berkeley and Los Angeles seminars, 
in the model management library 
exhibit, and reprints have been 
used in the seminar guides distrib- 
uted to the company executives par- 
ticipating. 

EVERETT VAN EVERY 

Secreta ry - Mana ger 

California Personnel Management 

Association 
Berkeley. Calif 

Men at work 

We were all very much impressed 
by the timely editorial "Men at 
Work" [December], 

W. RICHARD G00DE 

Director of Sales Promotion 

Lovul Protective Lit". Insurance Co, 

Boston, Mass. 

Review wants digest 

Once again we'd like to ask your 
permission to digest an article from 
Nation's BusiNEss-namely, "Put 
Pride to Work for You** [Novem- 
ber] . 

LOUIS BOHOVESKY 
Management R»-vi«-w 
American Management Association, In, 
New York. New Vmk 
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I When this 
* telephone 
company 
had a problem, 
who did it 
call? 
Friden 




A 
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Will Your 
Automation 
Equipment 
Go Out 
Of Date? 

Ifs a pretty pervasive fear. But let us 
tell you how many companies have 
conae up with a double-barreled 
tion to il. 

Faced with the danger of spending 
Imije sums for equipment which could 
conceivably become obsolete, these 
firms first siil«--slt-pj n*d the problem by 
not jumping into the large contem- 
plated purchase?. 

Yet they automated anyway. One step 
at a time. 

Paperwork Handling Made Easy 
They automated what is most often the 
biggetf stumbling block in the path of 
increased productivity, whether in the 
office or the plant— the creation of 
basic business documents. Sales orders, 
product iun orders, purchase orders, in- 
MuVes, arid all the load of paperwork 
that literally makes every business run. 
Most important, this automation took 
place with addition of a few (some- 
times just one) business machines 
priced within the range oj any budget. 
\ I tt chines that were operated by regit* 
iar employees without special training, 
wit htm t upheavals in tit her procedures 
or personnel. 

Productivity in every case soared — yet 
their initial automation equipment was 
so basic that il laid the groundwork 
foi any decree of automation they 
wanted to achieve. 1 1 was so basic that 
it remains l he foundation of their auto- 
mation today. And it will in the future. 
How To Mote Gently Into Automation 
This building block method of automa- 
tion permits you to automate step-by* 
step will) complete freedom of choice 
al each step. These basic "building- 
block" machines can be used by them- 
selves, with each other* or with elec- 
tion ic systems. They are so essential to 
any method of further automation that 
they cannot Jose their usefulness within 
I he foreseeable future. 
To see how gently you can step into 
the long-term, demonstrable benefits of 
automation, call your local Friden Sys- 
tems Representative. Or write: Friden, 
Inc., Dept. NB, San Leandro f Cali- 
fornia , 




The Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Company of Minneapolis. Minnesota 
had a paperwork problem : too much 
time was being spent on the constant 
up-dating of their switchboard posi- 
tion bulletins, route sheets, and re- 
lated records. 

Friden had the solution: the Friden 
Flexowriter*. Says Northwestern 
Bell: "All records are now typed once 
on the Flexowriter, and stored in 



punched paper tape form. When a 
change comes in, the girl takes the 
tape, inserts it in the machine, and 
presses the ON button. The Ftexo- 
writer automatically types the form. 
When the up-dated part comes up the 
i>irl stops and types it in manually. We 
end up with an error- free offset master 
plus another up-dated tape. A 11 auto- 
matically, at the speed of 100 words 
a minute" 

The Friden Flexowriter is the corner- 
stone of automated data processing. 
For full details on how you can put 
one (or one dozen) to work on your 
paperwork problems, call your local 
Friden Systems man. Or write: Friden, 
Inc., San Lcandro, California. 

This is practical automation by Friden 
— for business and industry. 

Friden 
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WE WILL PREPARE FOR YOU A 

CONFIDENTIAL SURVEY 

OF SELECTED LOCATIONS 
FOR YOUR NEW PLANT IN 

NEW YORK STATE 
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TAILOR-MADE. This confidential re* 
port is not taken off the shelf. It will 
be prepared specifically for you, based 
on the requirements for your new plant 
as you give them to us. Send these re- 
quirements on your business letterhead 
to Commissioner Keith S. McHugh, 
ItY. State Dept. of Commerce, Room 
353K ( 112 State St .Albany 7, N.Y. 

Keith S, McHugh, Commissioner 
New York State Department of Commerce 



/ Trends 

• Job market still looks strong 

Is your research program on target? 

• How to avoid hiring by hunch 



Is executive unemployment rising? 

Some professional recruiters say 
they note a slight increase in man- 
agerial joblessness— compared with 
the boomish years of the 1950V- 
but there is still strong demand for 
well qualified men, they assert. 

One recruiter, based in New York 
City, says his firm has the biggest 
backlog of unfilled openings in its 
history. "There are an unusual 
number of positions open for men 
in top spots," he declares. 

This same recruiter attributes 
reports of mounting unemployment 
among executives in part to con- 
fusion over what constitutes an 
executive position. In his firm, he 
explains, executive jobs are con- 
sidered such only if they cover the 
four or five managers reporting 
directly to a company president. 

"We get 30 to 55 letters a day 
from job-seekers, some of whom are 
without jobs," he says, "but many 
of these people are not really in 
executive positions." 



Foreign companies are moving away 
from the practice of Americanizing 
their methods and are using our 
know-how more selectively. 

That's the finding of Albrecht M. 
Lederer, current president of the 
International Committee of Scien- 
tific Management. 

Mr. Lederer recently returned to 
the United States after a three- 
month trip to Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica and Asia. 

He found managements of foreign 
firms feeling their way more now 
than they did a few years ago, when 
their hunger for American know- 
how led many of them to snap up 
U. S. techniques. Foreign executives 
are still interested in learning about 



our methods, he says, but there is 
more skepticism in their interest. 
Mr. Lederer points out that many 
companies abroad have discovered 
that the most effective means of 
operating— for them —is not always 
our way. Rapid growth of busi- 
nesses in some areas, he says, has 
been aided by more favorable tax 
laws and less restrictive govern- 
mental controls than American 
firms face. 

Mr. Lederer believes U. S. com- 
panies doing business overseas are 
performing with greater efficiency 
today than they were some years 
back. He attributes the improve- 
ment—at least in part— to the forced 
discipline of a tougher fight for 
markets. 

Note: Business leaders in devel- 
oping countries, according to Mr. 
Lederer, are conscious of the re- 
sponsibility they bear for the changes 
which industrialization is bringing 
to their societies. 

In some instances, he points out, 
the movement is from agricultural, 
family -centered cultures to ones in 
which industrial enterprise becomes 
the new focal point with which the 
individual must identify. To keep 
this transition from erupting into 
political chaos, Mr. Lederer says, 
there's a recognized need for greater 
education, including training of a 
managerial class, and replacement 
of old social values with new ones 
that are both sound and durable. 



How would you answer these ques- 
tions: 

Do new technological advances 
make your present markets vulner- 
able? Yes No„ 

Has time maneuvered your prod- 
uct lines or services into a highly 
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Jorti Jordan* Jr., tntmx a printing plant in Cfiatloftf* \ort 



I was kind of sour on group insurance../' 

■'But a MONY man changed my mind, with a plan my employees brag about!" 



"I thought group insurance was more trouble than 
it was worth/ 1 says printer Jord Jordan, u umil this 
MOW in, m compared it point by point with other 
fringe benefits I was considering. 

"I le gave me the facts- No double talk. Then he drew 
up a MONY group plan that fit my setup like ;i 
glove . . . and he helped me explain the details to 
all my employees. 

W e started with group life insurance, which proved 
so worth while I've added more. Now we've got 
MOW health insurance too. eo\ erinu 48 people. 

\ heyVc all enthusiastic. Especially about this health 
part No wonder . . . MONY paid out some 40 claim* 
for us last year! Two people got nearly $1000 apiece 



in benefits from MONY. 1 don't have to sell them on 
group insurance ! 
U I was skeptical, but this plan has paid off , . < - 
pccially since MONY comes around to solve am 
problems for me. They do I real job in this field!" 

A MONY specialist will be glad to answer your questions, 
and tailor a plan to fit your company s needs. T J find out 
how you can offer the same type of fringe benefits as giant 
corporations* wrtte tu Department XB 23. I he Mutual 
}.tj< Insurance Com- 
pany Of New York, 
17 fOlirofjfjir(i\,Nc ■* 

York 70 t New ) ork\ mutual of new vork 
When it comes to employee benefits . . . MONY KNOWS 



MONY 
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ELLING THE NEW CONSTRUCTION MARKET? 

You can tell 
your salesmen 

where 
the business is.. 

You can measure 
how much 
you're getting 



Your best marketing strategy can't pay off fully, unless your salesmen are seeing 
the men who are ready to buy. 

Even the most encouraging sales figures may be hiding a loss in share of mar- 
ket if you're not keeping up with actual potential. 

Dodge Reports solve the first problem. Dodge Construction Statistics solve 
the second problem. This is how: 

With Dodge Reports, you're sure your salesmen know the names and addresses 
of the men in new construction who are ready to buy, how much they're likely 
to want, and when they'll want it You can be sure your salesmen are spending 
more time with prospects — less time on cold calls. 

Using Dodge Construction Statistics, you can measure your sales volume 
against potential in each territory and overall You can set realistic sales goals, 
based on the potential of each territory. You can see whether or not you're losing 
business ti your competitors, early enough to do something about it. 

Dodge can help you increase the selling effectiveness of each individual sales- 
man, and measure accurately the effectiveness of your sales organization as a 
whole. To find out more, mail the coupon right now. 



1 Hflw to rfttp<o»e 

SALES m ECTIVEMESS 




DODGE REPORTS and 
■ CONSTRUCTION 
STATISTICS 



F. W DODCit 



F. W. Dodge Corporation 
I Dept. NB-23, 1)9 W, 40tH St., New York 18,N.Y. 



I'd like to have your booklet, "How to Improve Sales 
Effectiveness in the New Construction Market," and other 
details on how Dodge can he lp us sel * more effec t iv *ly< 



Company. 



.TIN, . 
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competitive position with low profit 
margins? Yes_ . No_.. 

If so, can research bring about 
improvements to restore profit- 
ability? Yes No 

Have the possibilities of new uses 
and new markets for your present 
product lines or services been 
studied 0 Yes^ No_ 

The answers, according to Bat 
telle Memor ial Institute, could help 
you to determine whether your re 
search and development program is 
properly geared to your company's 
aims. The questions are the first 
four listed in a new Battel le check 
list-report entitled "Widening the 
Horizons of Industrial Research 
and Development Planning.*' 



Your future dealings with unions 
could be more on the order of a 
session in group therapy than the 
ha rxU k n u ck I e d e< » n f r on ta t i ons y ou * v e 
come to expect. 

A number of firms, here and 
abroad, are weighing the use of 
social scientists as a prelude to their 
usual bargaining scissions. Object: 
to remove psychological, social and 
other human barriers to agreement 
between management and labor. 

While such experimentation is 
still limited, hopes for the approach 
are high. They're fortified by stud- 
ies such as one conducted in 1961- 
62 by The Bureau of National 
Affairs— which show that unfavor- 
able attitudes can be changed. 

One consulting firm which has 
done work of this kind is The Emer- 
son Consultants, Inc., of New York. 
Emerson's president, George Fre- 
mont, told Nation's Business 
that the effort involves far more 
than attitude surveys, morale studies 
and questionnaires. "This is a 
subtle art," Mr. Fremont explains. 
"It can take months, even years, of 
indoctrination to alter the attitudes 
of management and labor." 

Knierson social scientist William 
Allen worked more than a year to 
bring about changes in the attitudes 
of management and union men in 
British Ksso's Fawley refinery. 

Mr. Allen "worked his way into" 
the councils of both the coinpam 
and the unions, and spent many 
hours with members of both groups. 
That his mission was successful is 
demonstrated by the fact that un- 
derstanding between both camps has 
imp roved, productivity has risen 
140 per cent and take-home pay has 
been increased concurrent with a 
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SOUTH LEADS WORLD IN PULPWOOD PRODUCTION 



Annual Payroll $200,000,000 
For Ala., Ga., Fla., Miss., Alone! 

The South leads the world in pulpwood production, Yet the forests of the South 
and of the four-state area served by The Southern Company system are grow- 
ing faster than they are being used! Wise management of forest lands and the 
planting of trees on idle acres are perpetuating this giant resource. 




Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and Mississippi 
have 34 primary pulp and paper mills — 
with a replacement value of $1,800,600,000. 
Annual payroll for these plants and collat- 
eral services amounts to $212,186,000.* 

This expanding pulpwood industry is but 
one record of technological triumph in the 
South. Its progress typifies the dynamic 
economy of this region, and the four states 
— Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and Missis- 
sippi — served by the operating companies 
in The Southern Company system. 



Since 1952 The Southern Company affil- 
iates—Alabama, Georgia, Gulf, and Missis- 
sippi Power Companies, and Southern 
Electric Generating Company — have spent 
$1,325,000,000 for generating plants and 
transmission and distribution facilities. 
During the next three years they plan to 
invest an additional $550,000,000 for fur- 
ther expansion. 

It all adds up to opportunity; rich natural 
and human resources that can help your 
company growl 



In the period 1956 - T961, the four-state area's rate of Qafn 
In practically every field led the nation as a whole. Here are 
some pertinent comparisons:" 

estate Area United States 



Gross Personal Income. , . . 38.6% 
Number Ot Commercial & 

Industrial Firms 12.0% 

Manufacturing Employment . 

"Snurct- U.S Oflp«rtrn«rt< 



AY* 

3.7% (Decrease) 



The last Italj of the twentieth century 
belongs to the South ! 

'Source: Southern Pulpwood Conservation Association 
Latest available Pgures, 1960 




Alabama Power Company B.rmmi^m. tiitjimi 

Georgia Power Company . . ^ Atlanta, ccwi» 

Gulf Power Company ftattttai Fbndi 

Mississippi Powet Company . . c,ir v .,n v 
Soutnern Electric Generate Co. iMiMPam M*Sit 



"Zt's profit* Vm after" 

"SMARTEN UP! 

There's no such 
thing as costly 




Mr. R. Licker 

MtnCHAttOiSrNQ CXCCUTTVC 



"I finally cleared the air of all 
that cost-per-copy nonsense. Ever 
since I had an 'applications special* 
ist' examine and prescribe a remedy 
for my outdated copying operations, 
I've been figuring my copymg in 
nothin g but savin gs!'' 

Mr. Licker was exposed to a sound 
plan of action , It showed how mod- 
em techniques could be adapted to 
a number of routine office proce- 
dures and photocopying operations, 
thus introducing substantial 
economies. 

This plan will prove vital to your 
procedures too. It is a part of the 
PROFIT EDUCATION PROGRAM cre- 
ated by Anken Chemical and Film 
Corp. ^ an industry-wide service to 
solve management's greatest busi- 
ness problem today — the PROFIT 
SQUEEZE! 



r — i 

■ PMM EMOTION PROGRAM I 

ANKEN CHEMICAL * FILM CORPORATION 

FIND CUT HQW P.E.P. CAN HELP YOU COMBAT 
RISING COSTS! SEND FOR DETAILS TODAY! 



A SUBSIDIARY OF ANHtN CHKMlCM. 
ft FILM CORF. NKWTON. NEW JERSEY 

□ SET UP FR« SITUATION 

ANALYSIS 
O SEND ADDITIONAL 

INFORMATION 
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decline in total hours worked. In 
addition, a n um ber of archaic, waste- 
ful work rules have been changed. 

Mr. Fremont says that to make 
this kind of labor-management trans- 
formation effective it is necessary 
to replace oid beliefs with new ones 
and to bring people to see the broad 
oriat necessity for change. 



Are you hiring executive turnover? 

Too many companies do, accord- 
ing to Donald E, Wright, a partner 
in the executive search firm of 
AntelL Wright & Nagel. 

Mr. Wright plans a study of the 
reasons why executives leave posi- 
tions in business and industry. He's 
especially interested in those who 
are hired, only to be separated 
after short tenure. His study will 
lie completed in about three months. 

"Business wastes millions of 
dollars each year hiring people by 
hunch," Mr Wright says. He con- 
tends that too many firms scrap 
careful methods of evaluating and 
selecting new men and hire a man 
simply because of his club member- 
ships, golf game or school back- 
ground. Result: money down the 
drain— in the form of salary and 
fringe benefits, damaged company 
morale and prestige, and the costly 
mistakes an unqualified man can 
make while on a payroll. 

To avoid hiring executives who 
will prove to be short-termers, Mr. 
Wright recommends a number of 
steps, including these preliminary 
ones: 

Make sure, before reaching out- 
side for a man, that you don't 
already have someone in your orga- 
nization ready for the assignment ; 
prepare a job description, clearly 
stating the qualifications h>r the job. 
then decide on a salary and other 
benefits sufficient to attract a well- 
qua lifted candidate. 



You've probably heard criticism 
lately of psychological tests and 
counseling techniques employed by 
some companies in selecting and 
developing executive talent. 

At least one recent book has given 
Ibis kind of management advice 
a severe pummel ing. 

What effect lias all this had on 
the advice-givers themselves? 

Dr. Edwin S. Raub, partner in 
the consulting firm of Edward N. 
Hay & Associates, Philadelphia, 
says his organization has had to 



double the size of its psychologist 
team to accommodate the demands 
of its clients. 

Says Dr. Raub: "The abuse, often 
deserved, is partly the fault of those 
managers who demand n cheap, 15- 
minute true-false test that will tell 
them that a man is or is not a 
cracker jack salesman or whether or 
not he has the potential to be board 
chairman. 

"No psychologist worth his salt 
would make an evaluation in those 
circumstances. But a psychologist, 
well trained, at home in industrial 
situations and made aware of the 
requirements of a position, can pro- 
vide management with an invaluable 
decision-making tool." 

Dr. Raub says most competent 
psychologists formerly relied on a 
well written job description— sup- 
plemented by discussion with those 
who knew the job— to make recom- 
mendations about managers 4 fitness 
for executive positions. Now. he 
says, the process has been advanced 
"a giant step" by having the psy- 
chologist evaluate the man against 
the evaluated job. 

In other words, ' he explains, 
"we measure the man against the 
carefully measure! requirements of 
the job in terms of knowledge 
needed in the post, the nature of 
the problem-solving ability the job 
requires, the man's freedom to act 
in the position, and the dollar-sized 
area affected by the job." 



Executives are making increasing use 
<>\ th" I : 'n.-;sr,< Service Center in 
the lobby of the Department of 
Commerce building in Washington. 

The center was set up in Novem- 
ber 1961 as an information clearing- 
house for businessmen trying to 
find their way through the maze of 
the nation's capital— and simply to 
answer questions from inquisitive 
inquirers. 

Richard Queen, manager of the 
facility, says his staff handled about 
18,000 in-person and telephoned 
inquiries last year. 

Among the questions asked: "Are 
there cockroaches in New Eng- 
land?" < query from a businessman 
interested in setting up an insecti- 
cide plant I Answer: There are 
cockroaches in all parts of the 
United States. 

Another caller wanted an estimate 
on the size of the market for human 
skeletons. 

Of significance, Mr. Queen be- 
lieves, is the fact that the center is 
getting more and more questions on 
foreign trade subjects- requests for 
'continued on fxtge 21 1 
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PROTECTION BY AMERICAN BANK NOTE / INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 

IN A insures the leading private engraver of currency and securities 



American Bank Note Company has been foiling counter- 
feiters for 1(>7 years. W illi security precautions, special 
paper and incredibly intricate engraving, American Bank 
Note leaves nothing to chance. 

Neither does Insurance Company of North America, 
That*- why American Bank Note chose a business pro- 
lection program by IN A. 

In constructing ;i business insurance program, INA 
scrutinizes every aspect of a company's operation. To 



provide maximum security. To simplify and economize 
coverage. This thoroughness, experience and more than 
$1,000,000,000 in assets have made INA a leading in- 
surer of American businesses, large and small. 

Phone \Min i-i' kri o| IN \ a-ml about I\ \ business 
insurance programs. him. too. about thrifty Home- 

owners "package*" insurance, invented by INA, a- well 
as "package*' protection for your health, car and life. 
Talk about security! 



INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA ( I^Ta 

World Headquarters: Philadelphia 



This is why WEhavrnlBtTruEks 





THEY HANDLED THIS KIND OF PUNISHMENT 1 These are the trucks that showed how tough they 
are on the toughest run under the sun — Mexico's Baja (bali'hali) Run — over terrain that pun- 
ished new engines, frames, suspension systems, all components . . . harder than you ever will. 






, j new high torque 230-cu,-fn t and 292-cu.~in. 6-cylinder engines are more efficient and powerful 
t LnAoolo | ih an f ne i r predecessors, weighing iess but able to puff more, all conventional light-duty models 



ADVANCEMENTS FOR '63 I now have in< ^ e P endent f roni suspension with new coil springs fighting road shock for the benefit of 

truck, load and driver, but requiring no adjusting, rear suspension on y r and % ton models is 
variable-rate coil which stiffens as the load increases and vice versa. Auxiliary rear springs are available for extreme service in Series C10 
and C20at extra cost all models now have ladder-type frames, fabricated of extra - high -strength steel. Parallel channel side 




THEY CAN HANDLE YOUR KIND OF WORK! You can be sure 1963 Chevrolet trucks are the 
strongest we've ever built . . . built to do the work you buy them for reliably for years at 
low operating expense with just normal care and attention. chevrd»Bti>iviiionofG0n«riiMoto^o«tri>it^Miehi^fi. 




rails simplify special body installation, solid front axle ano variable* 

Rate springs aff around are now standard on alf medium- and heavy-duty 
models. You get more spring action when empty or loaded light for a better ride; 
stiff spring action when loaded heavy for greater stability. Across the fenders, 
width is up to 7 inches narrower on conventional medium- and heavy- 
duty units. You can see better, maneuver easier in tight quarters. 




QUALITY TRUCKS 
ALWAYS COST LESS 



This mark was devised by master printer Damian Hichman of Paris in the year 
1522. To learned men of the 16th Century, it symbolized artistry, superb crafts- 
manship, and accuracy. Today, similar principles are reflected in precision- 
engineered IBM" Typewriters. The most distinguished example of these high 
standards is the IBM "Executive*". . . a typewriter that adds the rich quality of 
fine printing to your correspondence... and creates impressions beyond words. 
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information on licensing and sell- 
ing abroad, for example. 

"We try to stay with a caller 
until he gets his answer/* Mr. 
Queen explains. 

Item: If you're coming to Wash- 
ington you'll find temporary desk 
space available at the center— if you 
need it. In addition, a battery of 
people tire on duty there to help 
you arrange anything from a hotel 
accommodation to an appointment 
with federal purchasing officials. 



Want to get more mileage from your 
company's suggestion system? 

An expert, Francis J. Poll, man- 
ager of the suggestion department 
of the Rochester, Minn., plant of 
1HM. says these* steps will help: 
1 Strong management support. 

2. Speedy investigation of sugges- 
tions by management land reply). 

3. Effective promotion and public 

4. Fair and impartial evaluation. 

5. Fitting the suggestion program 
into the over-all goals of your com- 
pany. 

6. A need for the program to begin 
with, 

Mr. Folt a current director of the 
National Association of Suggestion 
Systems, told Nation's Business 
that savings from the many sug- 
gestion systems now in use in Amer- 
ican business and industry run as 
high as $400 million yearly. 

What are some of the biggest 
mistakes made by companies using 
suggestion systems? 

Among those listed by Mr. Polt 
are "lack of attention and support 
to the program" and "exjxjcting too 
much from the program/' 

While some people in industry 
■night regard suggestion systems as 
"old hat," Mr. Polt says, "a fully 
satisfactory substitute system has 
never been proposed." He notes 
that the use of the systems is grow- 
ing rapidly abroad, particularly in 
West Germany. The advantages of 
a formal suggestion system, he 
|x>ints out, include not only savings, 
but improved communications with 
employes and morale-building re 
cognition of employes for their use- 
ful ideas. In addition, a good sug- 
gestion program can give you a 
valuable, up-to-date "trouble report" 
on your plant and product. 

Note: Largest single award for an 
idea in suggestion system history 
was $62,576 which was paid two 
Jbm employes. 



TELEFUNKEN 

DICTATING 

MACHINES 

... AS ESSENTIAL TO 
BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 
AS YOUR TELEPHONE ! 





Yes i ■ , "in-or-out" of the office . , . 
Telefunken Dictating Machines 
can free you, and your staff, from 
the inefficient and time-consum- 
ing methods of the past! (Even 
your present dictating equipment 
may be outdated by comparison .) 
The perfect "modern communica- 
tions team" forall your dictating 
recording and transcribing needs, 
the Telefunken 707 and its port- 
able companion model the 600 are 
fully compatible, with inter- 
changeable equipment and acces- 
sories. Both models combine dic- 
tation, transcription, conference 
and telephone recording in one 
handy, compact unit. And, Tele- 



funken's magnetic recording is 
unexcelled for playback clarity . . . 
reusability of the recording disc 
(up to Hi.ODO times) . . . simple 
erasure and correction. Preci- 
sion-built by Telefunken . ■ , the 
originator of magnetic recording 
equipment! 



t i i r is 
fun > 

KEN 



Get Tbf Full Story , . . Ami 
Di^ivrr «hil K THrfunkrn 
llii-tntitifi HmbMiM 
t mn Do l or You 



information Juat Hip 180 
itn toupon tv your company 



< Your Name} 

Mail !m: TKLKKIWKKN LT Int* i 
Continental Trading Corp.. 90 W^at Si.. 
Now York 6. New York 
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tglltMU V0Lttl«»0EN Of AtaCIUCA. 



If it doesn't have a frame, how come it's so strong? 



The Volkswagen Truck isn't bolted to- 
gether like most conventional trucks. 
It's welded. 

In fact, we put our body through a 
revolving welding gizmo that turns it into 
one hunk of steel. ( 1 3,000 welds per truck: 
you'd think we were building a ship.) 



How strong does this make our truck? 

Strong enough to carry practically a 
ton of stuff, (1,830 pounds, to be exact.) 

The amazing thing is that Ihe VW 
weighs only about half as much as a con- 
ventional, light-duty truck. Yet, it's strong 
enough to hold almost twice as much. 



Of course, the fact that we don't have 
a radiator or a drive shaft or a long 
front hood helps us keep our weight 
down and our economy up. 

The nice thing is that you 
can drive our strongbox and 
stiil put your profits in the bank 



Midterm tone: Softer 
at home, tougher abroad 

BY MERRIMAN SMITH 



One of the great problems of a President and 
his Administration as they pass the midway mark of 
a first term is how to gel their work done -their truly 
necessary work at home and abroad -and still re- 
main sufficiently popular politically to be re-elected 
for a second term 

This was particularly true in 1947 when the in- 
cumbent Harry S. Truman faced the hostile Repub- 
lican Eightieth Congress, the growing and formi- 
dable candidacy of Thomas E, Dewey for the 1948 
race, and a mass of tangled, difficult domestic and 
international I > robl ems . 

Mr. Truman's strategy was to recommend an array 
of legislative proposals, then attack frontally when 
some of his pets were killed either in committee or 
on the floor. As history shows vividly, by using the 
Eightieth "do nothing" Congress as a punching bag 
the man from Independence surprised the experts 
and licked the confident Mr, Dewey. 

Now that President Kennedy has outlined the 
bulk of his 1963 legislative program, he faces severe 
battles in the new Congress over such controversial 
items as tax reduction, health care for the aged fi- 
nanced through social security, federal aid to odu 
cation, and what seems to l>e a perennial effort by 
any administration to cut down on federal funds used 
to subsidize certain farm products. 

Mr. Kennedy, however, is much more limited than 
Mr. Truman was in 1948. The current chief executive 
cannot run up appreciable political points with a 
slam-bang attack on Congress for the simple reason 
that the House and Senate are under Democratic 
control 

He cannot successfully fight a seniority system 
which gives powerful committee chairmanships to 
representatives and senators who are dues-paid 
Democrats but something less that ecstatic about 
much of the New Frontier legislative program. 

Well-meaning but not always politically practical 
friends of Mr. Kennedy occasionally suggest that 
he 4 'do something" atiout the ancient seniority sys- 



Merriman Smith is the White House reporter for 
United Press International. 
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tern which, in effect, gives great power to lawmakers 
with long lasting political acumen, durable plumbing 
and the hereditary blessing of longevity. 

When so accosted, the President reacts, to borrow 
from Robert Frost, with more Boston than Harvard. 
He notes that there really isn't much jxiint in a 
President whose national plurality was less than 
100,000 votes suddenly declaring war on a congress- 
man who carried his own district by a fat majority 
of three or four to one. 

Friends say the President points frequently to the 
example of Chairman Howard Smith of the powerful 
House Rules Committee*. If Mr. Kennedy attacks 
the venerable .Judge Smith frontally, it is the Presi- 
dent's opinion that in the chairman's home district in 



WIDE WORLO VIM 




President Kennedy's foreign pot ivy f><yot is to kevp 
Khrushchev at bay without provoking him into uw 

Virginia, the chairman benefits. Representative 
Smith carries his district by a far greater margin 
than Mr. Kennedy could ever expect. 

How r does he then deal with a powerful man such 
as Chairman Smith who is opposed openly to much 
the Administration has to offer in legislative plans/ 
For one thing, the President ran bring pressure 
through other members of the House. 

Chairman Wilbur Mills of the House Ways and 
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Means Committee, where all tax legislation must 
originate, is another classic case in point, proof of 
Mr. Kennedy's theory that he must avoid tarring 
all opponents with the same brush. 

In the last session, Representative Mills pushed 
through several bills in which the Administration was 
vitally interested. But the chairman fought Mr. 
Kennedy on health care and probably will take the 
same tack on this legislation in 1963. His over-all 
record considered, Representative Mills would not 
seem to be in any danger of attack by the President 
unless the chairman undertook to stop almost any 
legislation with an administration tag on it. 

Naturally, Representatives Smith and Mills both 
are Democrats, albeit of different persuasion than 
most New Frontiersmen. The point here is that Mr. 
Kennedy must first try selling a deeply entrenched 
chairman, and if this fails, attempt to build up 
strength from the ranks of members of varying al- 
legiance to White House proposals. This is a diffi- 
cult, delicate and time-consuming chore for the Presi- 
dent and his congressional liaison men. Politically, 
it amounts to the White House having to influence 
enemies and win friends. 

On a great national issue involving the security 
of the country, Mr. Kennedy believes he can express 
his views in a way which can be dominant. But when 
he starts campaigning before the public on a purely 
domestic issue, the President, who has been hailed— 
particularly by his enemies-as a master of political 
public relations, feels that he is regarded largely as 
a party leader and his remarks thus weighted for 
certain political imbalances. 

• • • 

When he does cast an eye toward 1964, and the 
casting is more than occasional, the President at- 
taches no significant optimism to the fact that re- 
cent opinion polls showed his popularity to be quite 
high. He thinks his popularity will ride something 
of a downward curve as the battles over domestic 
issues develop in this Congress. 

Once Congress adjourns in the late summer, in- 
dependent actions of Mr. Kennedy— a successful for- 
eign tour or possibly dealing with a foreign crisis 
of the October Cuban voltage— could send his rating 
with the voters up again. Then will come another 
session of this Congress ahead of the 1964 nomi- 
nating conventions and another decline in his popu- 
larity. 

This anticipated undulation, according to those 
familiar with the President's thinking, should be 
regarded alongside results of the 1962 congressional 
and gubernatorial elections. Last November's out- 
come showed Mr. Kennedy that the country re- 
mained very closely divided. Therefore he anticipates 
a hard-fought national election next year and this 
with no clear idea on his part of who his Republican 
opponent will be. 

From Mr. Kennedy's closest associates there nat- 
urally is a go-go spirit of derring-do about 1964; 



bring on any Republican; well lick em all. But the 
chief executive is represented as feeling quite sin- 
cerely that he's in for a slam-bang fight. 

While the President attempts to lead a narrowly 
divided nation and Congress down legislative paths 
of his own making, foreign affairs over the next 12 
to 24 months pose an equally difficult task of sales- 
manship on his part. 

He, Secretary of State Dean Rusk and other for- 
eign policy experts of the Administration are com- 
mitted to certain fairly rigid propositions which they 
feel are vital to a noncommunist world sufficiently 
strong to keep Khrushchev & Co, at bay. The Presi- 
dent wants to contain the Russians and block ex- 
pansionism without humbling the face-conscious 
East so soundly that the Reds lash back with irra- 
tional, nuclear anger. 

• • • 

This is the most delicate assignment. To carry it 
off successfully may at times seem to tarnish what 
Americans like to believe is unchallengeable superi- 
ority. The truth is that our superiority can be and 
has been challenged but Mr. Kennedy wants to 
avoid, with honor and strength, the senseless ex- 
change of hell bombs. 

His ideas for building a stronger, more durable 
western alliance include British entry in the Euro- 
pean Common Market and the ultimate merger of 
some American, British and French nuclear units 
into a cooperative force under nato, This would be 
designed for two purposes: defense of the western 
allies, and discouragement of smaller European na- 
tions which, largely for national vanity, want their 
own nuclear deterrent power, no matter how small. 

Assuming Britain ends up in the Common Market 
and the plan begins to function effectively, it will 
strengthen Europe economically and, in the end, 
militarily, too. This should take some of the load off 
our backs. But also, it will hurt American agricultural 
exports. 

And selling Gen. Charles de Gaulle on any co- 
operative nuclear venture which does not give him 
what the experts refer to as trigger-finger control is 
bound to add to Franco- American friction before 
the sale is made— if it is. 

Thus, it is understandable when the President 
tells his associates rather philosophically that to 
get ahead in the world, we must be prepared to ac- 
cept perhaps a greater measure of national unpop- 
ularity than we have known recently. He feels (hat 
too often in the past we have tended to equate leader 
ship with being liked and that, in truth, if a major 
jx>licy is hard- headed ly good, effective and equitable, 
there are bound to be major, but hopefully temporary, 
frictions between traditional friends. 

For the immediate future, the President does not 
sec* this country ;ih becoming more beloved abroad, 
but he does hope the accomplishments will be worth 
far more than fluctuating popularity, The same at- 
titude may not apply so neatly to the domestic front. 
Assuming good health, General de Gaulle may argue 
with the President for years without reaching a 
decision, but the American voters settle their argu- 
ments with a chief executive every four years. 
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Have your employees had anything nice 
to say about you lately? 



Telling Ihem about the fringe bene- 
fits you provide can bring about a big 
change in the way they see you. 

Paid vacations. Life insurance. 
Medical coverage. Sick pay. Social 
Security. The average employee re- 
ceives over $1,200 a year in fringe 
benefits, according to the U,S, Cham- 
ber of Commerce. But how many of 
your employees know this? How 
many of the people with your com- 
pany know the full worth of what you 
provide for them? 

To make an employee aware of all 
the extras you provide, you have to 
give him the facts as well as the ac- 
tual fringe benefits. And one of the 
most effective ways for him to get the 
facts is from someone other than the 
"boss," 

That's where Equitable "s specialty 
trained advisers come in. They will 
sit down with each employee and ex- 
plain how a well-rounded security 
program can be achieved using your 



benefit programs, together with Social 
Security and personal assets. They've 
been doing this since 1926 when 
Equitable first introduced this kind 
of service- In the past year alone, over 
500 companies — with from 6 to 
16,000 employees— have adopted 
Equitable'* Employee Advisor) Serv- 
ice. And profited handsomely from it. 



It can pay off for you in higher 
morale, lower turnover, better em- 
ployee relations. For complete details 
on how this service can be tailored to 
meet your special needs or situa- 
tion, mail the coupon below. Or call 
The Man from Equitable -a recog- 
nized leader in the field of employee 
programming. 



M J 

The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 

m!V' Hom * OWc* 1285 Avanuo of tno Americas. Now York tfl, N.Y. ©1963 

\ am interested in receiving, without obligation, complete details about your 
Employee Advisory Service. 



Name 

tPIeuH- print > 

Title __ , 

Company 

Address . 

City Zone _ 
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Mr, A. 5. Macalaster, President of Macalaster Scientific Corporation, at laboratory table with student Robert B. Meo. who is 
conducting an experiment with a tangential and chorda! force measuring device at Marbtehead High School, Marblehcad. Mass. 

How Macalaster Scientific Corporation with Heller Financing 
Helps Educate A New Generation of Scientists 




In classrooms throughout the nation, 
young scientists are mastering modern 
physics principles with the aid of in- 
genious Macalaster Science Kits. These 
unique kits are designed to demonstrate 
inertial balance, electroscopes, centri- 
petal force and other sophisicated sci- 
entific principles 

In cooperation with the Physical 
Science Study Committee, who de- 
signed the equipment, Macalaster has 
pioneered in this vital new kind of 
science apparatus. Macalaster produces 
equipment at prices which permit more 
schools to develop extensive labora- 



tory experience among more students. 

Initial development of this new 
product line, plus heavy inventory 
build-up and seasonal distribution 
called for augmented working funds. 

Heller's New England ofliec, in par- 
ticipation with Harvard Trust Com- 
pany of Cambridge, provided the work- 
ing funds needed for the full develop- 
ment and financing of this significant 
new product line. According to A. S. 
Macalaster, "Heller funds arc now 
helping us to accelerate the expansion 
of the line to meet the national demands 
of educators at all levels/ 1 



This is one more example of the 
versatility of Heller service, its regional 
facilities, its ability to cooperate with 
other financial institutions. 

More than 15.000 Heller clients 
have found Heller financing and man- 
agement counsel the key to growth and 
profit. If you can now benefit from ad- 
ditional working funds and a strength- 
ened operating position, write today for 
full information on Heller financing. 

You will also receive a copy of the 
significant Heller booklet "Financing 
Business Action." No obligation, of 
course. 



Over one billion 
dollars annually 
for industry 





Write Dept. NB-2 

WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 

105 West Adams Street. Chicago 90, 111. . . . 342 Madison Avenue, N Y. 17 

Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Walter E, Heller & Company of California, 849 S, Broadway, Los Angelas 14 
Walter E, Heller & Company of New England, 185 Devonshire. Boston 10. Mass. 
Walter E. Heller Company of Florida, 900 N.W. 54th St., Miami 37. Florida 
Waiter E- Heller A Company of Puerto Rico, Fust Federal Bldg., Santgrce, P. R. 



TREN DS : TH E STATE OF TH E NATION 



Revolt against educational 
flapdoodle just beginning 

BY FELIX MORLEY 



As the seconj> half of the current academic 
year gets into full swing there are encouraging in- 
dications, throughout the nation, that the quality of 
secondary education is improving. Because parents 
are now generally alert to the need, this trend upward 
should continue, provided Congress is again success- 
ful in Mocking the deadening intervention of central- 
ized bureaucracy. 

While evidence of educational regeneration comes 
from many sections, it is perhaps most pronounced 
in California which, the statisticians tell us, has now 
passed New York to become our most populous 
state. Its people, however, for the most part seem to 
realize that there is no substantial advantage in mere 
numerical superiority. At least there has been no 
lynching of the sardonic Californian who recently 
wrote that the Golden State "has the most of every- 
thing and the best of nothing." 

It has certainly not had the best of secondary edu- 
cation, in spite of the renown of several justly famous 
universities and in spite of spending more per capita 
on schooling than almost any other state. That is 
because nowhere else has there been more emphasis 
on the "progressive" theory that the function of the 
schools is social rather than educational. 

California has led— if that is the proper verb— in 
«fc adjustment" gadgets; in concentrating on tech- 
niques rather than on subject matter; in making pro- 
motion automatic on the curious assumption that 
failure can In* eliminated by denying its existence. 

As a result, or so it is recounted by the Council for 
Basic Education, teachers in the less glorified state of 
Oklahoma have found it desirable to go into conclave 
on the subject of; "What to Do with the California 
Child." 



Like* many other conscientious teachers, the school 
superintendent of a small California town had boon 
deeply dissatisfied with the sorry accomplishment of 
public education. So, after nationwide inquiry and 
drawing on his own intimate knowledge, Dr. Max 
RalTerty some months ago published a slashing in- 
dictment, entitled, "Suffer, Little Children." 

As noted in this column last September, that book 



minced no words. The product of our big-city high 
schools, said Dr. Rafferty. is all too often "the'trium 
phant slob." He is "more dangerous to his classmates 
than a walking case of typhoid," yet even so is fh. 
natural consequence of educational theory in which 
self-indulgence is glorified and the value of disciplined 
work ignored. 

The widespread acceptance of his hard-hitting 
criticism encouraged Dr. Rafferty to contest, in the 
November election, for the officially nonpartisan 
position of State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
in California an elective office with a four-year term. 
He had no organized backing of any kind and bo 
initial campaign fund, though small individual con 
tri buttons soon poured in from all over the state, 

Dr. Rafferty \s opponent, on the other hand, had the* 
formal support of Governor Brown, of the California 
Democratic Council, of the California Association of 
School Administrators, of the afl-cio and of many 
other organizations calling themselves forward-looking. 
Nevertheless, when the ballots were counted. Dr. 




Triumph of Or, Max Rafferty, foe of educationists, 
is of nationwide import in debate over school needs 

Rafferty had won by a margin of more than 250.(H)O 
votes. He is at work on the uphill task of re-intro- 
ducing real education in California's public schools. 
This outcome seemed so remarkable, in view of the 
general trend of the California voting, that I wrote 
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and 
they 



Dr. RafTerty, whom I knew only through his book, 
asking why, in his opinion, he won so easily. His 
reply is thought-provoking: 

"For one reason only. I alone stood up and .said loudly 
and clearly that Progressive Education had fed California 
children up a cul-de-sac, and that I opposed it with every 
on are of [error and strength which I possessed. This 
turned out to be enough. All the endorsements, all the 
organized pressure groups, all the money at my oppo- 
nent's disposal amounted to very little, after all, compared 
with California parents' genuine distress over the fact 
that their children were just not learning the things which 
they fr It to be important — learning to use the intellectual 
tools whith the race, over the centuries, has found to be 
indispensable," 

How much Dr. RarTerty will actually be able to 
accomplish, for the revival of learning in California, 
remains to be seen. But two points of nationwide 
import are already emphasized by his popular tri- 
umph. Oik* is the now general awareness that lack of 
funds is not the cause of our educational deficienc ies. 
The other point is the evidence that any state, when 
Washington keeps hands off, is amply competent to 
initiate the necessary reforms on its own. 



Dr. Sterling M. McMurrin, who resigned last year 
as U. S. Commissioner of Education, was well aware 
that money is not the primary need of public educa- 
tion, and also that its improvement is basically a 
local responsibility. His statesmanlike attitude is 
certainly in part responsible for blunting the emotional 
drive for "federal aid' 1 as a panacea. 

Whether Dr. McMurrin's successor, and the new 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, are 
equally farsighted will become clear as the Pres- 
ident's legislative program for the new Congress 
shapes up. But, in any case, federal subsidization of 
bad instruction is not the only issue. As Dr. Mc- 
Murrin has been pointing out, since returning to the 
University of Utah, the restoration of learning is also 
threatened hy the well organized ''educationists'* who 
claim the right to determine what shall be taught in 
the schools, and how. In his words: 

"While we guard against 'Federal' control, we should 
not lose sight of the possibility of National control — 
control of education by the bureaucracies of large and 
powerful educational organizations. . . . There is no 
reason lor believing that such control would be any more 
desirable than Federal control." 

The power of the educationists is currently exhibited 
in their determination of what shall be taught at the 
junior colleges which, while not a new development, 
are currently proliferating in many states. 

The basic idea of these two-year colleges is sound. 
They take the high school graduate who does not 
plan an immediate four-year college course and either 
replace the first half of this, or else give useful termi- 
nal training. A survey of junior college students 
shows that a large proportion have been out of high 
school for some years. They have learned for them- 



ves that advancement nowadays requires more , 
better schooling than they have received and they 
return to the classroom eager to work seriously. 

The difficulty is that at most junior colleges the 
curriculum is in practice set by the state universities, 
where standards have been geared down so that al- 
most any high school graduate can enter automati- 
cally. Because of high school deficiencies, this level 
is too low for the more mature who are an important 
part of junior college clientele. 

As one illustration, many junior colleges subordi- 
nate any training in economics to a catchall course 
which is pretentiously called sociology. The objective 
of this course, as described in the catalog of a Mary- 
land junior college, is "to present a knowledge about 
society by attempting to review and describe, in 
detail, the structure of society. 1 * 

How this can possibly be done without some prior 
training in economics is not made clear. But the 
admitted explanation is that at the state university 
a similar course in sociology is required, while one 
may get a degree there without any instruction what- 
soever in even elementary economic thought. 

If junior colleges are a desirable development, they 
should certainly endeavor to compensate for, rather 
than merely reflect, shortcomings discernible in the 
training offered by state universities and teachers' 
colleges. But these institutions are usually under 
the control of what Dr. McMurrin calls "the bureauc- 
racies of large and powerful educational organiza- 
tions." Their power is enhanced when they ran also 
set the pattern for the feeder schools. 

It is not enough, in other words, for outraged 
parents to stage an occasional revolt like that which 
has installed Dr. RafTerty as state superintendent in 
California. Nor is it enough to stall off "federal aid* 1 
which would be largely spent in strengthening the 
present grip of educational gadgeteers. Equally im- 
portant is a continous community interest in what 
is being taught, and why, in the higher as well as 
the lower echelons of public instruction. 

Because junior colleges are increasing rapidly, be- 
cause their students are mostly eager and ambitious, 
because in many cases their courses of instruction 
are still fluid, there is great opportunity here for busi- 
ness and civic groups to bring their influence to bear. 

Currently there is a movement to include courses 
on the shortcomings and evils of communism, even 
at high school level. It should be realized that such 
instruction can have no more than a shallow emo- 
tional content unless the pupil e:m in his own mind 
contrast the advantages and morality of free enter- 
prise with the socialist alternative. At present all 
too few teachers, let alone pupils, are able to make 
this contrast intelligently. 

The revolt against educational flapdoodle, as illus- 
trated currently in California and elsewhere, is all to 
the good. But that overdue turn in popular thinking 
is only the beginning of what is needi*d. It was public 
complacency which, more than any other single 
factor, contributed to the decay of American edu- 
cation. Complacency will continue to lie dangerous 
until our college graduates, at the very least, are 
familiar with the political and economic thinking on 
which national prosperity developed, and depends. 
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Must reading for every man 
[who owns his business with one or more partners 



How a partnership "Buy-Out" plan could save your 
business as well as substantially increase the 

value of your estate. 




Just published, this 94-page book is available without 
charge. Written by Alden Guild, 1D M in collaboration 
with Deane C. Davis, President of National Life of 
Vermont, and David F. Hoxie, Assistant Vice President 
of the Company, here is an authoritative guide to the 
successful formation and funding of business-partner- 
ship purchase agreements. 



HERE ARE SOME OF THE SUBJECTS 
TREATED IN THE BOOK TO HELP 
YOU PROTECT YOURSELF, YOUR 
BUSINESS, AND YOUR FAMILY'S 
FINANCIAL FUTURE: 

What constitutes a "business" partner- 
ship? • What is an entity plan? * A 
cross-purchase plan? • What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of each? 
•How can you value good will? • How 
do you purchase upon disability? • 
What is the transfer-for-value rule? • 
How and when should you use a trustee? 
• Recent tax rulings. • Specimen 
agreements. 



No matter what product you sell or service you per- 
form, you and your partners could be heading for serious 
trouble if you have not yet set up a formal "buy-out" 
agreement. Costly litigation, tax losses, a delay in settle- 
ment that could destroy your business . . , such are the 
everyday results of failure to plan. 

To avoid just such situations you will want to read a 
new book called "Business-Partnership Purchase Agree- 
ments." Plainly written for the layman, it describes both 
the benefits of having a sound plan and the serious troubles 
that can arise when no "buy-out" provision has been made. 
You will want to know what can happen and what tax 
benefits or losses you can expect should you or your part- 
ner retire, be disabled, or die. It is essential that you be 
familiar with the material in this book when you sit down 
with your attorney and underwriter to draw up a purchase 
agreement that is tailored to your own business. 

WHY YOU SHOULD HAVE A "BUY-OUT" PLAN . . 

A purchase agreement allows you and your partners to 
decide now just how any partner's share of your business 
can be bought out in the event of death, disability or retire- 
ment. It allows you to set up a mutually agreed-upon method 
to establish the value of your business : how a precise value 
can be put on receivables, inventory, and good will. It ex- 
plains why the Internal Revenue Bureau will accept this 
valuation and the several tax advantages involved. 

The book shows what can happen when no agreement 
has been made . . . how costly court action can result , . . 
tax losses occur . . . delays in settlement hurt or destroy 
a business. 

You will learn the various ways that life insurance can 
be used to fund a plan; why it might be best for the part- 
nership itself to be in a position to buy out a partner. 
The book demonstrates how life insurance is uniquely 
suited to these "buy-outs," how useful it "is to have funds 
quickly available with no need to raise additional cash. 

If you are familiar with the earlier books in this series 
— "Stock-Purchase Agreements and the Close Corpora- 
tion" and "Professional-Partnership Purchase Plans" — 
you will realize how valuable this new book can be to you. 

For a complimentary copy, write 
(on your business letterhead, please) 
to 

National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier 25 f Verm 

National Life 

dhdutanct tempting 

MONTPELIER 25 

VERMONT 

Founded in USD • A Mutual Company * D*nc4 by ill PoUotioldert 
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GOVERNMENT PUTS 
GROWTH POLICIES 



ON TRIAL 



U. S, seeks study of own activity that may 
contribute to lag in civilian technology 




iK Kennedy Administration sushis that policies 
and practices of government itself may be slowing 
economic growth. 

White House and Commerce Department officials 
are backing measures to raise productivity through- 
out industry. They urge review of all forces that may 
inhibit the widest application of growth- producing 
technology, 

These are the policies they'll center on: 

* Taxation. 

► Mergers and other antitrust problems. 

* Patents and the operations of the Patent Office. 

► Contracting and procurement policies throughout 
government. 

► Diversion of scarce innovating skill to noneconornie 
activity. 

* Rates and regulatory policies of administrative 
agencies. 

► Standards and requirements in federally supported 
programs. 

Administration aides contend that no one has taken 
a hard enough look at how these 1 issues of vital con- 
eern to domestic business and the nation at large 
affect technological innovation in civilian industry, 
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The plan is to apply the latest analytic techniques 
to the civilian economy in an attempt to pinpoint 
bottlenecks, assess the need of various industries for 
special research programs, investigate financial, polit 
ical and economic factors that may inhibit growth 
dependent upon technical innovation. 

This effort will be first debated in hearings on the 
civilian technology program being promoted by Dr. 
J. Herbert Hollomon, assistant secretary of commerce 
for science and technology. 

The Administration can expect controversy, with 
charges that big government is moving further into 
education and purely civilian research, and moving 
toward centralized economic planning. 

But the debate to be generated will provide unusual 
opportunities for business to state its case and for 
the Kennedy Administration to demonstrate by de<*ds 
whether it has gained a sympathetic understanding 
problems facing American industry. 

(lovernment officials interviewed by Nation's 
Business cannot predict in detail the direction of 
polity, which will depend on talks with industry 
and in many cases require legislation. 

But the breadth of their thinking indicates the 
scope of the inquiries the Administration hopes to 
undertake, especially when related to the concern of 
many outside government, 

The question of taxes, already a critical area be- 
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cause of existing need for reduction and reform, 
should be reviewed with the particular goal of in- 
creasing incentive for innovation, says Michael 
Michaelis, executive secretary of the White House 
panel on civilian technology. 

Although depreciation allowances for plant and 
equipment have been somewhat improved, he asks, 
could they be liberalized further? Or eould more re- 
search expenditures be treated as operating expenses? 

He notes that some authorities have suggested dif- 
ferential tax treatment for applied versus basic re- 
search, but says th-.it it might be impossible to 
distinguish between the two from one firm to another. 

Commerce Department officials mention deductions 
of 150 per cent for certain research expenditures, an 
approach adopted in Canada: other sources point out 
that West Germany gives preferential tax treatment 
to encourage economic exploitation of inventions. 

In any event, flays Mr, Michaelis, we should re- 
examine depreciation rates periodically with readiness 
to regard equipment as obsolete because newer tech- 
logy is available. 

How antitrust app'ios 

Mergers would be examined from many stand- 
points. Larger corporate units in presently fragmented 
industries would benefit from more resources for in- 
novation and the economies of mass production- 
Touchier merger questions could involve such ven- 
tures as, say, an airline and a railroad collaborating 
in a radically new form of transportation. He cites 
the admittedly far-fetched example of a scientific 
proposal to move intercity travelers in high-speed 
vehicles through tubes. 

Other antitrust problems could arise in the area of 
joint research, which the Commerce Department 
hopes to promote on the ground that none but the 
larger companies can afford to support the work of 
even one research and development specialist. 

Despite the suspicion with which Chairman Paul 
Rand Dixon of the Federal Trade Commission tends 
to view joint research, one noted antitrust expert tells 
Nation's Business that existing law should not 
prevent costly collaborative work even by dominant 
firms provided the knowledge were shared through 
licensing. 

But John C. Green, head of the Commerce De- 
partment's Office of Technical Services, points out 
that economic exploitation of new technology could 
require concerted practices or corporate arrangements 
that could run afoul of antitrust law. Officials con- 
cede that any studies of antitrust would have to cover 
the p.-vehoi.^ie.i] >. ll« ct <>t * nfmeement. 

Patent policies and their influences on industry's 
willingness to undertake high-risk, rosily innovation 



also should be examined, according to Robert Stern, 
an aide to Dr. Hollomon. This reflects concern thai 
productive innovation has failed to match skyrocket- 
ing outlays for government research and development, 
of which the federal share is $14.7 billion in the cur 
rent fiscal year, 

David L. Ladd, commissioner of patents, wants to 
probe questions like the economic effects of the three- 
year lag between patent applications and issuance as 
part of a campaign to streamline his agency. 

Involved here is possible widespread duplication of 
research effort which would be eliminated with faster 
disclosure of invention as patents were issued and n 
consequently swifter upgrading of knowledge on 
which new research could be built 

Since one basic purpose of the 1 patent system is to 
provide incentive for innovation through exclusive 
rights, Commissioner Ladd guardedly mentions exclu- 
sive licensing of more patents generated by govern- 
ment research as one of "certain areas which have 
aroused interest within the Administration/' 

Differences in government policies regarding pat- 
ents are viewed by Mr. Michaelis as "roadblocks for 
companies going into government work." Never the 
less the National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion is encountering stiff opposition among congres- 
sional liberals to its policy proposal to allow industry 
to retain more patents developed under its auspices. 

Another know-how question related to patents, 
others in government say, is the detrimental effect of 
contracting policies that require the fullest disclosure 
of techniques involved in contract work. This tends to 
make trade secrets public regardless of how developed. 

One of the most crucial questions involved in con- 
tracting policies is tied in with the diversion of top 
technical talent for noncivilian work [see •'What 
Space Race Will Do to You," October Nation's 
Business]. 

Transfer of knowledge 

Such mechanisms as the civilian applications pro- 
gram at nasa can only partly meet the need to 
transmit the benefits of government- sponsored re- 
search into the civilian economy, Mr. Michaelis says. 

Some means must be devised, adds Dr. William 
J. Harris Jr., of the Battelle Memorial Institute, of 
having the same scarce, top experts — steeped in the 
latest technology developed under contract— also 
work in civilian industry, so they may become ac- 
quainted with its needs and problems, and apply their 
knowledge. 

Dr. Harris says he had hoped that there would be 
more interchange of the latest information, especially 
among companies doing work for both government 
and the civilian economy, but has found the results 
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Michael Michaelis, consultant in the White House Office of Science and Technology, 
urges critical review of all forces influencing use of growth- producing innovation 



disappointing, Mr. Michael is agrees. He says there 
should be some way to take a man working, for ex- 
ample, with materials subjected to high temperature, 
and apply his knowledge to the question of fire safety 
in the building industry. 

He suggests that there could be shifts of experts from 
government to civilian work within a company — which 
could lead to great diversification of the com puny 's ac- 
tivities- or arrangement of furloughs to work outside, 

As to how this could be worked out in practice, 
he does not pretend to have the answer. 

This view suggests that such agencies as nasa 
could place less reliance in selecting contractors on 
the fact that a company would pledge to keep specific 
scientists on a given project full time and perhaps 
encourage wider use of such personnel on nondefense 
work, 

More than one observer finds encouraging from n 
technical standpoint the Defense Department's at- 
tempt to shift from cost-plus- fixed -fee to cost-plus- 
incentive contracts in some weapon development, 
so that a firm's profits for a job could gr> js high ?ts 
b r > per cent of estimated cost if justified by superior 
performance, promptness and economy — and if the 
company is allowed to keep it after renegotiation. 

The added margin of profit— the average has run 
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much lower in the past for this type- hopefully could 
place additional funds at the outstanding contractor s 
disposal for costly civilian development work. 

Civilian economic implications played no role in 
the Defense Department decision, according to 0. C\ 
Bannerman. deputy assistant secretary of defense 
for procurement 

Tins reflects the Pentagon attitude that it has 
enough of a job protecting the country without de 
voting major concern to the civilian economy. 

Another area in which government can stimulate 
innovation is in its role as a major customer i»f non 
defense indnMrii-s 

Not limited by restrictive local regulations, and 
purchasing on a scale broad enough to justify special 
tooling up by industry, government could take the 
lead in product experimentation, 

Mr. Michael is points out that the Defense De- 
partment has recently launched such a program in 
housing, 

Such agencies as the Federal Housing Admini- 
stration could exert a major influence on local or- 
dinances that often inhibit the introduction of new 
products. 

Rite regulation by government agencies also 
should be reviewed, (continued on jxige 88} 
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WHERE BUSINESSMEN 



Mutual cooperation in many areas is 



Often obscured by disagreements between the 
Kennedy Administration and business is the powerful 
support which businessmen are giving the Adminis- 
tration on numerous fronts. 

These range from business cooperation in efforts 
to speed the flow of nuclear know-how from govern- 
ment to commercial channels to follow- through in 
the export expansion program. 

In addition, it is sometimes forgotten that busi- 
ness executives by the hundreds serve on a large 
number of governmental advisory committees and 
study groups. Some— Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara, former president of Ford Motor Com- 
pany, is an outstanding example— go into government 
service, taking with them the knowledge developed 
in their business careers. 

The climate of business- Administration relations 
i.s considerably less stormy now than it was early in 
1962, Then the steel episode and the dive in the stock 
market roused both the ire and apprehensions of 
many business leaders. It is significant, however, that 
in Ihe same turbulent year a majority of business- 
men were allies of Mr. Kennedy in his successful 
fight for passage of the Trade Expansion Act, a 
measure which has given him a more flexible hand 
in foreign trade policy. 

In 1963 support of, or cooperation with, the Ad- 
ministration will come in matters involving legisla- 
tion, the execution of existing government programs, 
and in other ways. 

Here's a preview of what to expect: 

fit Congress 

One legislative area in which business thinking 
is close to that of the Kennedy Administration in- 
volves proposals for reducing the workweek from 
40 to 35 hours, with no loss in pay and with double 
pay for hours worked in excess of 35. 

The proposal is being pushed by the afl-cio, but 
neither the Administration nor organized business 
has gone along. 

The afl-cio views its drive for a shorter work- 
week as one which would provide more jobs, but the 
Administration takes the position that shortening 



is 



the workweek is not the best way to achieve that 
goal Business economists contend that a shorter 
workweek would force up labor costs, boost the 
prices consumers pay, reduce employment and place 
American industry at a disadvantage in meeting 
foreign competition. 

In the transportation field the Administration is 
calling for various regulatory reforms. It has labeled 
these proposals as necessary to achieve improvement 
in the well-being of the common carriers and im- 
provement in competitive equality among the dif- 
ferent modes of transport. Several of these proposals 
undoubtedly will coincide with the views of business 
groups and business support therefore can be ex- 
pected, at least in part. 

On some legislative issues, the government itself is 
of divided opinion. In such cases it is not uncommon 
for business groups to align themselves with one 
agency or another. 



President will gel 
business backing 
in these areas 



Opposition to union-inspired 
drive for a shorter workweek 
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SUPPORT KENNEDY 



bscured by differences on economic issues 



For example, Jast year the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Just ire Department disagreed with 
the Commerce Department and the Census Bureau 
on whether the confidentiality of business -related 
census report file copies should be restored. The 
Census Bureau and Commerce Department felt it 
should be; k re and the Justice Department disputed 
this view. 

Business groups backed the Commerce-Census 
stand. As a result of initiative exercised by business 
representatives in Washington, Administration sup 
port was obtained and the legislation finally approved 
by the Eighty-seventh Congress restored the con- 
fidential it v which court decisions bad apparently 
wiped out. 

Companies in the aerospace-defence fields will he 
watching Congress for action on patent policy and 
indemnification. Here again are instances when- there 
is compatibility between business and Administration 



Call for patent protection for 
space-industry contractors 

ntinuation of the nation's 
oreign aid programs abroad 

Extension of the Draft Act, 
scheduled to expire June 30 

Strengtheningthe nationwide 
export expansion program 



aims. It is anticipated that Mr. Kennedy will spur re- 
newal of efforts to give National Aeronautics and 
Sprite Administration contractors the right to retain 
patents on inventions growing out of research and 
development work. 

At present nana, which along with the Defense 
Department spends some 80 per cent of federal re- 
search dollars, retains all rights to such patents, 
subject only to possible waiver, A bill to change this 
was stalled in Congress last year. If it is revived, 
business groups will fall in behind it. 

Many businessmen also will support Administra- 
tion -sponsored legislation to provide indemnification 
for defense contractors against unusually hazardous 
risks encountered in contract work for the govern- 
ment—to the extent protection is unavailable through 
private insurance. A measure of this kind could be 
especially beneficial to smaller firms engaged in sub- 
contracting because of the possibility of third-party 
liability resulting from a rocket -firing disaster or 
similar accident. 

If standby price control bills pop up in the 
Eighty-eighth Congress, businessmen are likely to 
ally themselves with the already stated Admin- 
istration position that there is no need for such 
controls. 

Among forthcoming congressional questions on 
which business and the Administration will l>e in at 
least broad accord are extension of the Draft Act, 
which expires June :in, and legislation to continue the 
foreign aid program. 

The degree to which business organizations have 
given complete or qualified support to legislation 
favored by the Administration is often fogged over 
by what one business leader terms 44 the cliche of in- 
evitable hostility." The proof of this observation can 
be seen in the fact that the largest business organiza- 
tion, the Chamber of Commerce of the United Stairs, 
supported-in whole or part-some 17 Administration 
bills in the second session of the Eighty -seventh 
Congress. 

In addition to the important Trade Expansion Act t 
Administration measures which won major business 
backing last year t continued on fMigv 62) 
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Any executive frequently finds 
himself the center of two opposing 
pulls. The good manager's aware- 
ness of this fact adds efficiency and 
direction to his action. 

But even good managers often 
forget that almost every time they 
give an order they also put their 
subordinates in the middle. It can 
happen like this; 

The personnel manager instructs 
the training director to hegin a 
training program for supervisors 
which stresses human relations 
methods. The plant manager, who 
came up through the ranks, strong- 
ly opposes what he calls the "charm 
school*' approach. The training di- 
rector finds himself caught between 
the orders of his boss and the op- 
position of the man he must work 
with to carry them out. 

The executive who takes this into 
consideration, first in hiring his 
subordinates and then in drawing 
up his orders, will operate more ef- 
fectively. He will be able to allow 
for some slippage in how his orders 
are carried out, and he also will 
be able to give his orders in ways 
that reduce the possibilities of 
compromise or avoidance. 

This situation technically is de- 
scribed as "role conflict/' 

It comes about for two reasons: 

1. Managers tend to focus on and 
emphasize the needs of their de- 
partments at the expense of the 
company's over-all objectives. 

2. The manager's loyalties are 
split among many groups: family, 
community, church, company and 
profession. 

The supervisor feels an obliga- 
tion toward his subordinates and 
yet is loyal to the image of top 
management. The director of re- 
M ^rch arid development wants to 
be a part of his group and yet rec- 
ognizes his responsibility to the 
organization. Such multiple loyal- 
ties create a conflict of values. The 
dilemma is further compounded 
when the top executive brings hip 
own values into the picture. They 
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MIDDLE 





may differ from those of either the 
supervisor or his immediate boss. 

Researchers studied participants 
in the Executive Development Pro- 
gram at Indiana University and 
members of the Indiana Chapter of 
the American Society for Training 
Directors. 

It was found that the man-in- 
the-middle will make one of four 
choices: 

U He will take the desired ac- 
tion. 

2. He will take some alternative 
action, 

3. He will compromise. 

4. He will avoid any action at all. 
The problem is to determine in 

advance which of these courses he 
will follow. 

Applying the theory resulting 
from the study, researchers were 
able to predict man-in-the-middle 
choices in 71 per cent of 86 cases 
studied. 

The theory presents two major 
factors: Legitimacy, or right ness, 
and possible penalty. 

In each case studied the research 
team first inquired; 

"Do you think it is right and 
reasonable for the boss to expect 
you to carry out his order?" 

"Do you think it is right and 
reasonable for your colleague or 
subordinate to expect you to grant 
his (opposing) claim?" 

Second, the decision-maker was 
asked: "What penalties do you an- 
ticipate if you do what the lx>.ss 
wants and then fail to produce 
good results?" 

"What will happen if you go 
ahead with your colleague or sub- 
ordinate's wishes and fail?" 

The task is to balance the deci- 
sionmaker's feeling about the 
Tightness of the order against his 
estimate of the penalties for failure. 
Where these two reinforce each 
other, the answer is fairly clear-cut. 

The president instructed the 
training director to prepare a su 
pervisory training program and ad 
minister it according to best known 
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practices. (He believes that these 
instructions call for a compulsory 
program on company time. ) The 
plant superintendent, operating un- 
der a heavy production schedule, 
insists that the training program be 
voluntary and conducted off com- 
pany time. 

The training director might rea- 
son something like this: 

1. The president's expectation is 
right and reasonable. 

2. The superintendent's desires 
are unreasonable and improper. 

3. Penalties for failing to pro- 
duce a good program under the 
presidents expectations would be 
slight. 

4. Penalties for failing while fol- 
lowing the superintendent's wishes 
would be high. 

From these evaluations, it could 
be predicted that the man-in-the- 
rniddle would follow the president s 
wishes. 

Yet in other instances, the de- 
cision-maker might feel that the 
president's claim is illegitimate 
even though it comes from a source 
of high potential penalty. He might 
feel that the superintendent's claim 
is right and reasonable but also car- 
ries a strong penalty for failure. 

Given these judgments, would 
the training director compromise or 
follow the superintendent's de- 
mands? The answer lies, in part, in 
the mental make-up of the deci- 
sion-maker. Does he weigh legit i- 
macy heavier than penalty? If so, 
he would go along with the super- 
intendent. 

As we are continually reminded, 
an individual's personality is a 
strong element in determining the 
choices he will make. From study 
the researchers classified the per- 
sonality of the decision-maker 
three ways: 

1. He weighs possible punish- 
ment heavier than the rightness of 
the act. 

2. He weighs the propriety of the 
act heavier than the associated 
penalties. 



3. He weighs legitimacy and pos- 
sible penalties equally. 

Accordingly, some alternative 
courses of action are predictable. 
When either side has the ability to 
penalize him severely, he is as like- 
ly to avoid as to compromise. 

Nonethelass, in high-pressure sit- 
uations, some managers will take 
the action which they view as legiti- 
mate, without weighing the possi- 
bility of penalty. This action, 
which may lessen his internal con- 
flict, is not necessarily the one dic- 
tated by his boss. 

Since decision-making is an es- 
sential feature of management, re- 
solving conflicts remains a basic 
task of the manager. Therefore, in- 
sight into these problems and 
knowledge of how to minimize them 
is valuable to the executive. 

These suggestions will help. 

1. A subordinate must be able to 
predict actions and decisions of his 
superior. If he can't, he will be re- 
quired to stamp out fires continual- 
ly and to act in a random fashion. 

The subordinate often asks him- 
self: * 4 How would the chief handle 
this problem?" He wants his deci- 
sions to be approved by his boss. 
Thus, where the superior has some 
knowledge about man-in-the-middle 
problems, and acts accordingly, he 
can behave in a more consistent 
manner and make it easier for his 
subordinates to predict what he 
will do. 

2. This means that the manager 
must increase his sensitivity to 
conflicts. 

3. The executive must accept re- 
sponsibility for such problems 
when he designs the organization 
structure, assigns personnel, and 
establishes performance standards. 
Managers have recognized the need 
for a consistent set of policies; but 
how often have they examined the 
compatibility among rules, various 
codes of behavior, and standards 
of performance? 

4. Supervisors must recognize 
that different jobs involve different 



types and amounts of stress and 
that people have varying abilities 
as well as tolerances in dealing 
with conflicts. For positions where 
conflict is critical to success, the 
superior might choose a man who 
is highly sensitive but has high 
tolerance for squeeze plays. 

5. Much of supervision should re- 
late directly to the task of helping 
subordinates assess the conflicting 
demands to which they are ex- 
posed. Often, for example, you can 
help your subordinate by telling 
him: "Jim has no right to expect 
you to do that/' or "Go ahead and 
do it; Jim won't do anything but 
let off a little steam/* Notice how 
you can help evaluate both the 
legitimacy of Jims stand and the 
severity of the penalty that Jim 
could bring to hear. 

6. The supervisor can warn his 
subordinate of the possibility of 
conflict. When the subordinate is 
aware of possible conflict, he can 
prune his strategy and gather in 
formation to meet the situation in 
the most intelligent fashion, With 
out this warning, he can be caught 
off guard and take only ineffective 
or completely defensive action, 

7. Finally, loyal subordinates 
will tend to side with their superior. 
Accordingly, the supervisor must 
assess his instructions in relation 
to other claims placed upon his 
subordinate. For sensitive problem 
areas, the supervisor must be care- 
ful not to impose additional— per- 
haps personal values which will 
create undesirable conflict for his 
subordinates. END 

The authors, Drs. Fremont A. 
Shall and Delbert C. Miller, both 
of Indiana University, based this 
article on research into "role-con- 
flicts'* in decision-making. They 
interviewed executives under a 
research grant from the American 
Management Association. A new 
study by Drs. Shull and Miller will 
explore the influence associates hare 
on an executive* s decision-making. 
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REGULATORS 

PINPOINT 

NEW 

TARGETS 

Agencies that rule over business 
are tooling up for broader powers 



While the spotlight plays on 
the Kennedy Administration's de- 
termined efforts to win broad new 
grants of power from Congress, an- 
other vital part of the federal gov- 
ernment is quietly and steadily 
expanding its control over the busi- 
ness community. 

This part consists of the federal 
regulatory agencies, those quasi- 
judicial commissions and boards 
with wide jurisdiction over the ac- 
tions and practices of American in- 
dustry. Theoretically the creatures 
of Congress, these agencies— the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Federal Trade Commission, Fed- 
eral Power Commission, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission -actually 
reflect the philosophy and goals of 
the men who run them. 

As Kennedy appointees gradually 
gain majorities, the agencies more 
and more reflect the aims of I he 
New Frontier. 

The trend is not uniform in all 
the agencies. The sec and fcc are 
aggressively reaching for new 
powers; the ice, on the other hand, 
seems inclined to follow a course 
that gives industry a fair degree of 
freedom. The ftc, many observers 
say, talks bigger than it acts. Ob- 
servers feel that the fpc record is a 
mixture— some moves that help busi- 
ness, more that are ominous. But 
the agencies shun* two trends: A 
general step-up in activities and an 
expansion in regulatory staff. 



"This expansion of the power of 
most regulatory agencies is not 
unique in the Kennedy Administra- 
tion," one observer declares. "It's a 
continuation of a steady trend. 
There are ups and downs, but the 
over-all trend is up each new ad- 
vance is from a higher plateau. 
Certainly, however, the Kennedy 
commissions are pushing to new 
heights," 

The New Frontier has almost 
completely taken over some of the 
agencies. All five fpc commis 
sioners have been appointed by Mr, 
Kennedy, as have four of the five 
SEC members and four of the five 
on ftc On the other hand he has 
named only three members to the 
seven-man fcc, two to the 11-man 
ice, plus one reappointment, and 
only one to the five-man cab— 
though on the latter he named one 
of the existing Democratic mem- 
bers as chairman. 

So far there have been few 
charges that the White House is 
actively and directly running the 
agencies, attempting to call the 
shots on individual cases and pol- 
icies. But there is little doubt that 
the Administration is seeking con- 
genial spirits on whom to confer its 
appointments, and that new hoard 
and commission members generally 
seem to know what's expected of 
them. 

Role of White House 

By law, the agencies are bipar- 
tisan; usually no more than a bare 
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majority can be from one party 
But the party in the White House, 
he it Democratic or Republican, 
usually manages to find independ- 
ents or members of the opposition 
sympathetic to its approach. 

The regulatory powers of these 
agencies are sweeping in scope. Ap- 
peals to the courts against their 
verdicts are occasionally successful, 
but they are costly and time-con- 
suming and generally taken only 
when there is a strong chance of 
victory. Appeal to Congress is even 
more time-consuming, and Congress 
tends to be reluctant to step into a 
regulatory argument without major 
cause. 

Thus the activities of the agencies 
are frequently of as much impor- 
tance to business as highly publi- 
cized legislation. An ice ruling 
may be of greater moment to a 
broadcaster than a minimum wage 
bill, an ftc complaint of more im- 
mediate impact to an industry than 
health care for the aged, a cab 
denial of an airline merger applica- 
tion of wider dol la rs and -cents 
import for the lines involved than 
a tax-cut bill. 

Each industry will have its own 
opinion as to which agency is most 
aggressively using its powers. Here's 
a look at how they are functioning 
now, and what to expect in the 
future: 

► The Federal Trade Commission 
has aroused business fears not so 
much by its actions as by startling 
speeches by commissioners and 
threatened new techniques. For ex- 
ample, where the commission for- 
merly carried on investigative 
hearings behind closed doors, it has 
recently tried unsuccessfully to use 
open hearings to focus publicity on 
a situation even though formal 
charges may never be brought. 

Chairman Paul Rind Dixon. 
fnrmrr counsel of Sen. Estes Ke- 
fa liver's ant i monopoly subcommit- 
tee, has raised questions about pos- 
sible abuse of joint ventures, where 
two firms pool efforts on research, 
the development of new products, 
expansion into new fields. The com- 
mission has indicated it is con- 
sidering forcing many thousands 
of companies to file far more com- 
prehensive annual reports, and it 
has promised to issue industry- 
wide rules against unfair or decep- 
tive practices. Violation would auto- 



matically subject businessmen to 
ftc charges. 

Some of ftc's changes and plans 
are billed as an aid to business. For 
example, it has said it would give 
businessmen clear and binding ad- 
vance rulings of the legality of 
proposed mergers, advertising cam- 
paigns and other promotional plans. 
Chairman Dixon says this will give 
business a far better picture of what 
it can and cannot do. 

But one commissioner, Philip 
Elman, warns that the procedure is 
"administratively unrealistic and 
impracticable/' He argues that the 
Commission doesn't have the per- 
sonnel to supply advance opinions 
"sufficiently explicit and unqualified 
so that a prudent businessman could 
safely rely on them," 

A top industry lawyer expresses 
the opinion that "no businessman 
would take a proposal to the com- 
mission unless he knew it was okay 
Otherwise, he would merely be 
alerting the agency to a potential 
violation.** 

Business tearful 

Some ftc rulings have aroused 
business fears. One was a decision 
by a four-man majority which held 
that a gasoline company must pro- 
vide the same price reductions to 
ail dealers in an entire marketing 
area during a price war* Mr. Elman 
commented that this policy, fol- 
lowed through to its logical con- 
clusion, would result in "the en- 
largement of a local brush fire into 
a nuclear price war/' with far more 
harmful impact on competition 
generally. 

Two other recent actions have* 
also increased concern. 

One was an ftc complaint 
charging I he Borden Company with 
price discrimination on the ground 
that it charged more for Borden 
label evafKirated milk than for milk 
of like quality and grade sold under 
private labels. 

Some experts fear that this charge, 
if upheld, will disrupt the entire 
system of private label merchan- 
dising by thousands of retailers, 
mail order houses and other outlets 
of everything from food to ap- 
pliances. 

The other action involves the 
good faith defense against price 
discrimination charges. The ftc 
(continued on page 44) 
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ICC has changed little. 
Chairman L. K. Walrath 
is Eisenhower appointee 




How to 

measure 
maturity 



Psychologist pinpoints 10 qualities frequently 
bund in the executive who has gained success 



CHECK LIST 
FOR MATURE 
EXECUTIVES 

Maturity is a process of becoming. 
To get some idea of your own ma* 
turity you must look for signs of 



1- Do you willingly accept 
responsibility for your 
subordinates' mis- 
takes? 



3. Do you patiently listen 
to people with whom 
you disagree? 



)n the job and off, maturity has become a glittering seal of approval, 
i stamp of having what it takes. 

There is general agreement that without maturity a man is unlikely 
o make the most constructive use of his capacities. But just what ma- 
:urity is and how long it takes to acquire it is another matter Here 
there is less agreement. 

Many people equate maturity with mental ability. Maturity is not a 
natter of intelligence. You might hire a man who knows the Encyclo- 
paedia Britarmca by heart and find that he is still infantile emotionally, 
[f he cannot control his feelings, frustrations and hostilities, he can 
lardly be called mature. Nor will he make a really effective executive, 
building a sound executive team. 

Another common assumption is that maturity means happiness. 
<>eud once said that he considered himself successful if he changed a 
>atient*s neurosis to "common unbappiness." Emotional maturity does 
lot guarantee freedom from worry and difficulty. On the contrary, it 
s demonstrated by the way conflicts are solved, by the ability to cope 
vith problems. The mature executive is not always a bubbling bundle 
>f optimism. He wiJJ rv appropriately worried at times. But he will not 
>e crushed and defeated by worry; he will respond to it as a challenge. 

A third common misconception is that maturity is a specific point in 
he curve of development, similar to the pot of gold at the end of the 
a in bow. Actually, maturity is not a static state of heinR. It is more a 
tate of becoming. This helps to explain why a man may handle one 
ituation with maturity and become childishly emotional in another 
ituation. 

N(i executive is capable of reacting to all situations and all aspects of 
is life with complete maturity 100 per cent of the time. 

However, many executives do handle most of their problems ma- 
urely. The qualities usually found in the mature can T therefore, be pin- 



5. Do you manage at least 
one yearly two-week 
vacation away from 
business? 



7. Do you take unpopular 
stands on issues in 
which you believe? 



9. Do you voluntarily ac- 
cept new challenges or 
responsibilities? 
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YES NO 



growth. Read the questions below 
and put a check beside the ones 
you can honestly answer "Yes." 
Remember there are no scores, no 
right and wrong answers. However, 
if this check list can help you see 
yourself objectively, you are on the 
way to that important first step: 
self-acceptance. 




2. Do you cheerfully share 
credit with colleagues 
who help you? 



4. Do you re-examine as- 
sumptions you have al- 
ways ta ke n for gra n ted? 



YES NO- 



6. Do you accept unfavor- 
able feed-back about 
yourself? 



YES NO 



pointed. No single individual is likely to have all of them—but all are 
worth striving for. 

He accepts himself 

The most effective executives are those who have a fairly good view 
of their strengths and weaknesses. In fact, this may be an essential to 
executive success, because only the mature executive will look for 
people to compensate for his own deficiencies. Since he can view him- 
self objectively and realistically, he is able to make the most of his 
own endowments and is free from the frustration of trying to be what 
be is not. 

Many executives spend hours around a conference table trying to 
impress each other rather than trying to find a solution for the problem 
at hand. Commenting on such a meeting, the president of one com- 
pany says: 

"I don't waste my enemy trying to impress others with my intellect 
or my background, 1 know that neither is my particular stock in trade. 
But I do get a kick out of impressing them with the size of my balance 
sheet, which I hope can choke a horse." 

Most people find it easier to admit their strengths than to coni 
their weaknesses. The mature man recognizes that he has deficiencies. 

People who know themselves with true, mature self-knowledge accept 
the positive and the negative. But on balance they believe in them- 
selves because they know what they can be counted upon to accomplish. 

Kssential to this acceptance is the recognition that the mature ex 
ecutive is constantly struggling to become better in order to fulfill 
his unique potential. He does not desire to emulate others but to ful- 
fill himself. 

Dr. Abraham Maslow, who has spent many years of research on the 
elements of the healthy personality, points out, 'The mature person 
wants to be the best he can be. In this area he has no competitors. 



lance 
icies. 




8. Do y 

that you can handle 
your problems? 





10. Do people seek you out 
for advice and assist- 
ance? 



He respects others 

An executive must function within the framework of other people 
strengths, weaknesses, anilities and deficiencies. If he is mature, 
respects these differences and doesn't try to mold others in his own 
image. He accepts the fact that each man adds his own qualities to 
the final mixture. 

This does not mean the mature executive is soft hearted. Accepting 
others does not mean rocking them forever if their shortcomings inter 
fere with the over-all goal The executive who is mature can fire i 
man who does not contribute to tire good of the organization. It is un 
fair both to the company and to the man (continued on page 48 



Dr. Mortimer R. Feinberc, the author, is associate professi 
o[ psychology at City College of New York's Baruch School of Bum 
nrss unci Public Administration. This article is adapted from a forth 
coming book. "Psychology for Administrators/* edited by 7\ W 
Costello and S. S. Zalkind. 
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A LOOK AHEAD by the staff of the 



National debt piles up 



Farmers vote without facts 

(Agriculture) 

Trade Act change coming 

f Foreign trade * 

Wilderness battle resumes 
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AGRICULTURE 



The nation's wheat producers face 
an important decision this spring 
without knowing all its conse- 
quences. They must decide by refer- 
endum whether to approve the man- 
datory wheat control program au- 
thorized by Congress last year. 

If they reject the plan the sup- 
port price wiJl drop to 50 per cent 
of parity for those who stay within 
their acreage allotments. 

But no one knows how much ac- 
tually will be produced under these 
circumstances, or what the market 
prices will be. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville L. Freeman says there 
will be chaos in agriculture if pro- 
ducers reject the new program. 

The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration counters that this is highly 
unlikely inasmuch as the 50 per 
cent level is $1.21 per bushel. 

Another unknown is what Con- 
gress will be inclined to do if the 
referendum fails. 

Producers will know before they 
vote what price, quota and allot- 
ment levels they can expect for the 
1%4 crop year. But they won't 
know what the secretary will decide 
in 1965 and later under his discre- 
tionary authority. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Look for renewed pressures to set 
up a cabinet-level federal Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs. 

\dvocates of this further step 
toward government power centrali- 



zation are not likely to be stopped 
by thumping defeats suffered in 
both the Senate and House at the 
last session. Rather, they could 
claim gains since, after nearly a 
decade in bill form, the proposal led 
to floor action (although adverse) 
in both houses. 

Proponents of strong local and 
state government point out that 
areas with a record of turning to 
Washington have been more the 
central cities with static or declin- 
ing populations, rather than com- 
munities experiencing big growth. 

They also point out that the pro- 
posal would set up a direct line of 
communication from the center of 
federal government to the local 
mayors' offices-shifting city control 
to Washington and diminishing 
-late and other local authority. 

Current opinion: The proposal 
will be defeated. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



Congressman Wright D. Patman, 
new chairman of the House Hank- 
ing and Currency Committee, has 
begun the year by adding a new 
element to the legislative outlook 
for financial institutions. 

Representative Patman has pre- 
sented a report on what he terms 
"chain banking" to the House Small 
Business Committee, urging further 
investigation* The study analyzes 
stockholder links among the 200 
largest banks and includes the role 
played in banking by large insuj 
ance companies and savings banks. 



The report asks whether ownership 
of banks by life insurance compa- 
nies and savings banks eliminates 
or lessens competition between these 
industries and commercial banks. 

liased on information supplied by 
the Federal Reserve System at Con- 
gressman Patman's request, this re- 
port is sure to explode into new 
legislative proposals and healings. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



Early legislation may be expected 
to amend the Trade Expansion Act's 
provision for eventual elimination 
of duties on goods in which the 
Tinted States and countries of the 
European Economic Community to- 
gether account for HO per cent or 
more of world exports. 

Applied to the present member- 
ship of the EEC, "aircraft'* is the 
only category eligible for such ne- 
gotiation. If Britain were included, 
the eligible list would jump to 2'A 
categories. The list would be even 
longer if the other six "outer 
seven" countries were included. 

The contemplated change won hi 
broaden the area for computing ( he 
dominant supplier categories to 
bring about mutually beneficial re- 
ductions in tariffs. The ultimate 
objective is to expand the European 
market for United States exports, 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



This session of Congress will be 
squarely confronted with the fed- 
eral spending issue earlier than 
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most other sessions. Because of the 
unique sliding scale debt ceiling 
legislation enacted last session, the 
debt ceiling will drop from $30K 
billion to $305 billion on April 1 T 
unless Congress takes action. 

As the debt now stands, it will be 
impossible for the Administration 
to live within a debt ceiling of $305 
billion and it must ask Congress for 
an increase. Raising the ceiling is 
always an unpopular exercise and 
the necessity to do so is likely to 
cause trouble for major spending 
bills, particularly in the House. 



MARKETING 



The problem of making market- 
ing decisions that are safe in the 
eyes of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion will be magnified considerably 
if Congress gives the Commission 
its sought-after authority to issue 
temporary cease and desist orders- 

This would empower FTC to force 
a company to stop a competitive 
tactic when ftc believes the prac- 
tice is unlawful— and before illegali- 
ty is established in the courts. 

In practice, a company could suf- 
fer severe competitive injury by 
being deprived "temporarily" of, 
say, a pricing policy which, months 
or years later, is judged lawful 
al ter all. 

Objective of this proposed au- 
thority is to speed up FTC crack- 
down on unfair practices— but the 
method sacrifices due process of 
law. The proposal did not succeed 
last year, but it picked up the sup- 
port of President Kennedy. 



LABOR 



Government policy-makers ex- 
press increasing concern over the 
gap between foreign and American 
wages. The argument is that lower 
wage scales abroad price American 
products mil of the world markel 
contribute to high unemploy- 
ment in this country. 

Although union efforts to include 
international fair labor standard 
provisions in the new trade law 
failed, government trade negotiators 
can be expected to concentrate on 
tariff bargaining as a means of nar- 
rowing current wage gaps. U. S. 
government strategy in upcoming 



bargaining sessions will be to re- 
frain from granting tariff conces- 
sions in countries paying lower 
wages than the U. S. The Labor 
Department plays a key role in com- 
puting wage statistics and advising 
Administration negotiators on the 
existence of substandard labor con- 
ditions abroad. 

Greater government influence 
will also be felt at bargaining tables 
abroad. The Labor Department will 
step up its advisory role of provid- 
ing technical assistance and statis- 
tical data on comparative national 
wage data to foreign governments 
and international unions for use in 
contract negotiations abroad. 



TAXATION 



Members of Congress are begin- 
ning to consider various tax rate 
reduction plans. 

Two items that have escaped 
much publicity but which will sure- 
ly come under discussion arc of 
vital importance to many taxpayers. 
The first has to do with estate tax. 
Pressure is building to force the 
taxation of capital gains at death. 
This would mean that assets which 
have appreciated over the years 
would be taxed at capital gains rates 
when, upon the death of the owner, 
they passed to his heirs. This could 
prove harmful to family-size enter- 
prises. 

Also, efforts are under way to 
deny more than one corporate sur- 
tax exemption to an integrated busi- 
ness enterprise set up on a multiple 
corporation basis. Battles have been 
fought over this question in the 
past. Another is coming. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



Industries using natural re- 
sources on federal lands will again 
be fighting the "Battle of the WiN 
derness" in the new Congress. 

So-called conservationists have 
been promoting legislation to give 
statutory recognition and perma- 
nent protection from resource use 
to the rugged wilderness areas in 
the nation's forests, national parks 
and monuments, and wildlife and 
game refuges. 

In the Eighty-seventh Congress, 
the Senate passed a bill which 



would, among other things, have in- 
cluded the unclassified primitive 
areas and given the Secretary of 
the Interior 10 years to designate 
additional wilderness areas, unless 
either house of Congress objected. 

The House Interior Committee, 
however, gave statutory recognition 
only to Forest Service areas already 
classified as wilderness. It would 
have required a specific act of Con- 
gress for future inclusion of other 
areas. The bill also would have re- 
quired specific congressional ap- 
proval of all withdrawals of 5,000 
acres or more, not just military 
withdrawals as now required by- 
law. The bill did not reach the floor 
of the House. 

Rep. Wayne N, Aspinall of Colo- 
rado, chairman of the House In- 
terior Committee, says Congress 
must decide whether it or the exec- 
utive agencies are to determine fed- 
eral land-management policies. His 
committee, he says, will not con- 
sider the wilderness bill until the 
whole withdrawal policy is settled. 



TRANSPORTATION 



The Eighty -eighth Congress may 
be the birthplace of an altogether 
new federal program. If a ppr o ve d, 
it would open the Treasury to local 
transit operators. The character of 
the program is such that it would 
be almost impossible to discontinue 
once started and its cost could rival 
that of the farm program. 

The heart of the plan, supported 
by the Administration, is the initial 
authorization of $500 million as 
direct grants. To qualify, local au- 
thorities must show they have de- 
veloped a continuing, comprehensive 
transportation plan the capital im- 
provements of which cannot be fi- 
nanced entirely through fare box 
and local resources. 

The federal government would 
then provide two thirds of the net 
project cost-meaning that amount 
which cannot reasonably be fi- 
nanced from revenues. 

Outlook for approval is uncertain 
since strong opposition in the past 
Congress successfully derailed the 
program, Opponents charge that 
the program is designed largely for 
a few big cities and that otherwise 
the need is quite limited. 
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REGULATORS 

continued from page 39 

contends that selective price cuts 
art- defensible only if made to retain 
customers, not to get new custom- 
ers. It has one court ruling on its 
side. But when another court re- 
cently ruled the other way, ktc 
refused to appeal the case to the 
Supreme Court for a clearcut 
decision. Instead, it indicated it 
would stick by its old position. 

Some industry attorneys say thai 
the Commission's bark is worse than 
its bite. Despite Mr. Dixon's past 
connections and his speeches threat- 
ening a tough antitrust line, after 20 
months only one new merger case 
had be^n brought under the Ken- 
nedy commission and no major new 
investigations had been launched. 

Sharp young lawyers attracted 
to the Commission by Chairman 
Karl Kintner during the Eisenhower 
Administration have left and others 
are preparing to leave 

Frequently commission attempts 
to head out in new directions are so 
poorly conceived or executed that 
the courts quickly step in and check 
the agency. One plan to use public 
investigative hearings was stopped 
by the courts on the ground that 
the companies under investigation 
were not permitted effective repre- 
sentation. 

> Although the Federal Communi 



cations Commission has only a 
minority of New Frontier ap- 
pointees, it has managed to range 
far and wide across the broadcast 
prairies under the direction of its 
tough Kennedy-named chairman, 
Newton Minow. Ever since Mr. 
Minow's first attack on the "vast 
wasteland" of television program- 
ing in early U>61, the Commission 
—despite its disavowals and denials 
-has been pushing ever more deep- 
ly into program content and other 
managerial activities of broadcasters. 
The Minow men claim they have 
no intention of invading the pro- 
graming functions of the broad- 
caster, but at the same time in 
many ways they try to push the 
broadcasters into scheduling pro- 
grams that meet the chairman's 
concept of public interest. 

Pressure from FCC 

When license renewal time comes 
around, fcc staff members send 
out questionnaires asking detailed 
data from stations. They want to 
know how much time and how 
much of it prime time is devoted 
to shows discussing controversial 
local issues, to good children's en- 
tertainment and to other types of 
program the Commission considers 
desirable. Most stations get the 
message and begin to devote more 
time to these types of shows, 

"Ifs a real have-you-stopped- 
beating-your-wife type of proceed- 



ing," one industry attorney com- 
ments. 

Mr. Minow wants to revoke more 
radio and tv station licenses for 
failure to live up to programing 
promises. Some stations are getting 
license renewals for less than the 
usual three years in effect, going 
on probation. 

The Commission wants authority 
to control the television networks 
just as it now controls individual 
stations. A staff study group thai 
has been at work since 1955 has 
also proposed a federally sponsored 
system of self- regulation for broad- 
casters under which they'd be re- 
quired to belong to a government- 
a ppr o v ed , g o ve r n m en t - su pe r v ised 
trade association. The association, 
with fcc policing, would formulate 
codes for the industry. Expulsion 
from the association would cost tli» 
broadcaster his license. 

Mr. Minow has repeatedly warned 
that the fcc may limit the number 
and length of broadcast commercials 
if the industry doesn't regulate itself. 
The Commission has repeatedly 
made noises about requiring uni 
form accounting systems by all 
broadcasters, and staff members are 
beginning to propose more detailed 
broadcast financial reports so that 
salary schedules can be studied. 
► At the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, 52-year-old law pro- 
fessor William L. Gary, the New 
Frontier chairman, is bringing drive 
and ambition to the staff just as Mr 
Minow is at fcc. A congressionally 
directed study of the stock market, 
on which a report is due in April, 
coincided with the determination of 
the Commission itself to look more 
closely into the practices of the 
stock exchanges, securities dealers 
Mild others in the business it regu 
lates, 

A new toughness has been demon- 
strated in private investigations, 
public hearings, reports, speeches 
and in other ways. 

The Commission's enforcement 
staff has been beefed up and put 
under new leadership and, as a re- 
sult, is more aggressive than it has 
been in years. 

One of the first acts of the new 
( SflBamission was a report extremely 
critical of the American Stock Ex 
change, the nation's second largest. 
The attack pushed the Exchanr" 
into a major overhaul. 

Now the Commission has begun 
a closed-door investigation of the 
New York Stock Exchange and is 
taking extensive testimony. A 
smaller-scale study of the San Fran- 
cisco Mining Exchange brought 42 
charges of lax policing of members 
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Why government health plans fail 

Nations which have experimented with compulsory, 
tax-supported schemes find that they create more 
problems than they solve, and satisfy nobody. A 
leading authority analyzes Europe's experience* 

When to speak up 

Your judgment Efl important to your company, but it 
must be given at the right time and place, and under 
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Fleet Buyers: \ fa 




L Biggest Choice! There'* a Ford to fit corrv Beet need. Ford offers i toUl of 50 models, including sedan*, hardtops and wmyyi 
Choose from full -sue Super Torque Fords, middleweight Kairlanes, compact Falcons, and for special prestige, the fabulous r l hunderblrd. 




2. Thunderbird Styling I Thunderbird styling 
in yours throughout the entire Ford line— plus 
Thunderhird's style of engineering! 'Hi is year, 
the Ford has the look* the power, even the 
fett of the Thunderbird Thin I n-nd -setting styl- 
ing i>aya off in added company prestige and 
increased employee morale. 



3, Wore Savings I Ford's I radii tonally !i»h 
purchase price ia just the beginning of your 
navinga — because you keep on saving with 
twiee-n-year ur 15.000 -mile service intt+rvals and 
leaa maintenance. For the biggest money saving* 
of all. see the *63 Falcon, Americn's nil- time 
economy rhsmp. 



4. New Durability ! The *63 Fords are rugged— 

they're the 1***1 built Fordw in history! Tlu-rVr. 
greater strength and durability* t hunks to top- 
quality const ruction throughout Hoods, doors 
und dork lids lit to virtually rattle-free toler 
nnr-e*. . wm carpets are toucher. longer lasting 1 
And, mufflers are fully aiuminired for long life. 




5, T*dce-a-Y«ar or 6,000-Mile Service! The 

'Mi Fords 'ire the most service saving car* on 
Lhe road — one stop twice a year or every 6,000 
(uiW-H will normally take earn of everything! All 
of the '63 Ford* except Falcon Station Hus and 
Ciub Wagons} go 3ti,000 miles Ijelween major 
eh nasi* lubrications. 



6 Improved Quality! A *ltsl million tidily 
Asjiumiht Program ha* enabled Ford to extend 
the warranty on these cars to raver the first 
24,000 miles or 24 months of ownership', proof 
that Fords are built to stand up under thousand* 
of extra miles of the toughest kind nf wear-and- 
tear driving! 



7. Better Trade-in Value! U stands to reason 
that these Fords, engineered to deliver so much 
rugged dependability , will still have plenty ol 
(tfr |*'ft in lhr>m when it come* tiun< to trade 
This means that you can expect a higher resale 
value than ever I w fore another saving grace 
from Ford' 



For further details, see your Ford Dealer or write: Fleet Sales Manager, 
Ford Motor Company, 2750 W. Fort Street, Detroit 16, Michigan. 

♦Ford Motor (Wtjwoiy wiirninis to iti dnder*. and its dealers, in turn, warrant to owner* us follows: Tlml 
Ir.r M n.mtiKH ,>t for ■> -1,(M.«> miles, whichever .-nine* lirsl . free refinement, including related Jal>or. will 
be made by dealers uf any part with a dvfecl in workmanship or iniileriiiis Tires are not covered by the 
warranty: appropriate tid iuslmenla will lie made by l ire companies. Owners will remain re*|mnsih)e for 
unruta) maintenance services, routine replacement of jinrt^. such a* lilted, «|>jirk plugs, ignition point*. 
xvi[S*r Made*, brake or Hutch Iminffs, and normal delerinr.i >f -oft frim and appraise ir,-ins. 
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MAINTENANCE 
WHEEL-SPINNING 
COSTING YOU 
MONEY? 



Much building "Housekeeping" is wasted 
motion. Keeping your building looking 
good is necessary , , . but wasted man- 
hours aren't 

You can save as much as 10% of those 
man-hours— and more— through better 
techniques and materials . . . actually 
end up with finer results. 

How? 

Write us- Let us know your problems 
and investigate your present methods. If 
they're typical of the many we've looked 
at. we can show you how to cutthe biggest 
part of your maintenance bill: labor- 
wasted labor that you can free for other, 
more useful jobs, 

No investment, no obligation on your 
part except for the few minutes it takes 
to get our man started. Write or wire: 
S. C. Johnson A Son, Inc., Box C2. 
Racine, Wisconsin. 

Got a maintenance problem? Call on us— 
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REGULATORS 

continued 



and issues, and similar matters. 
The Commission has required mu- 
tual funds to file far more detailed 
annual reports than heretofore 
required, and has ordered cer- 
tain investment companies to keep 
more detailed records for commis- 
sion inspection. There seems little 
doubt that new regulations will be 
coming on the qualifications and 
conduc t of securities salesmen, and 
the Commission is almost certain 
to recommend either new rules or 
legislation for tighter control of the 
over-the-counter market. 
> The Federal Power Commission, 
under New Frontiersman Joseph 
Swidler, a former tva staff man, 
is taking some steps that are get- 
ting industry cheers. But it is also 
taking some that are stirring deep 
fears among gas pipeline companies, 
gas producers and electric compa- 
nies. 

On the one hand the Commis- 
sion has gone to work to find short 
cuts to reduce its huge backlog of 
rate increase applications— a back- 
log that has been widely cited as an 
example of bureaucracy at its 
worst. Also, the Commission seems 
to be putting more emphasis, in dis- 
puted rate cases, on encouraging the 
parties to get together and work out 
their own settlement, rather than let- 
ting the case go to an fpc decision. 

But tli ere is no doubt that many 
of the short cuts put the fpc 
deeper into the business it is sup- 
posed to regulate. 

41 In many cases the Commission 
is virtually forcing a settlement" 
one industry observer declares. 
"Companies may begin to wonder 
whether loss of freedom isn't too 
high a price for speed and cer- 
tainty," 

Another says flatly: "Almost 
every action the fpc takes these 
days gets it deeper into managerial 
decisions." 

For example, the Commission is 
now working on area pricing for 
gas producers. Many producers and 
pipelines like this idea, which began 
in the latter days of the Eisenhower 
AAninistration, But Industry may 
find itself unhappy about the way 
the new Commission applies the 
policy; some olficials have already 
protested that suggested boundaries 
between areas don't make sense and 
that different prices are being set for 
adjoining wells. A)so T they say that 
under the old Commission there was 
considerable flexibility, permitting 
exceptions to the price ceilings, but 



now this flexibility seems to be 
gone. 

The Commission has refused to 
allow integrated gas companies a 
higher rate of return on producing 
properties than on pipeline prop- 
erties, even though the companies 
argue that the former is far riskier 
business. It has thrown out con- 
tracts between independent pro 
ducers and pipelines providing in- 
definite price escalation clauses, 
those that say that all producers in 
an area will be paid higher prices 
if one gets a higher price. The Com- 
mission may seek power to require 
pipelines to serve certain areas and 
to interconnect. Some staff members 
discuss using new faster depreci 
ation schedules in rate-fixing cai 
even though the companies them 
selves use a slower depreciation 

The Commission has steadily en- 
larged the number of hydroelectric 
companies and hydro projects that 
must get federal licenses. There is 
a program to bring under fpc li- 
censing projects not previously 
covered because they were built 
before the act was passed or because 
the streams they use were never 
ruled navigable. Also, the com- 
mission is pushing hard for the 
interconnect ion of hydroelectric 
companies and at the same time 
has warned them that it will look 
much more closely at sales of power 
for resale. 

Speeches by commission members 
often are. in effect, invitations to 
cooperatives and municipalities to 
come to the fpc with any com- 
plaints they might have against 
private power companies. 

One industry attorney summed 
up his feelings this way: "This is 
Mr. Swidlers Commission, and Mr. 
Swidler is smart, ruthless and con 
sumer-orien ted . * 1 

► The Civil Aeronautics Board, 
which is concerned with the airline 
business, was faced by a 1 remendous 
backlog of incompleted cases when 
Alan Boyd, who had been a Demo 
era tic board member, took over as 
chairman under the Kennedy Ad 
ministration. 

Now, thanks to a reorganization 
of the Board's management and the 
delegation to the staff of many 
functions formerly performed by the 
Board, that case load has been whit- 
tled down. 

The Board is deeply involved in 
the airline business and apparently 
will become more deeply involved. 
For example, a long-range plan 
ning division has been established 
which directs such projects as a 
study of how much new business 
promotional fares family travel 
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plans and the like -have actually 
brought the airlines and research 
on just how much freight carrying 
actually costs. 

Another new division is con- 
cerned with airline rates, over 
which the Hoard has complete au- 
thority. This division is especially 
concerned with freight rates and 
how they can be made competitive 
with surface transportation. 

The Board avowedly is concerned 
with the health of the airlines, and 
it is clear that it feels that this con- 
cern calls for deep involvement. 
Carriers are urgt*d to try experi- 
ments in rate-cutting in order to 
bring in more business, and the 
Board has adopted a flexible policy 
on promotional rates. On the other 
hand, it takes a tough line on any 
general fare increases. 

In a move to get closer to the 
problems of the airlines, Chairman 
Boyd has held meetings with air 
line presidents at which matters of 
mutual concern can be discussed. 

The question of airline mergers 
is one in which the Board is deeply 
involved, but its policy seems to be 
somewhat murky. One official says: 
" We're for mergers— if they are 
Rood mergers." The question, of 
course, is which mergers are good. 

Chairman Boyd has practically 
invito merger applications from 
the 11 major domestic airlines. In 
1961 he even went so far as to say 
that if the carriers didn't act soon, 
the board should institute studies 
on its own to develop detailed cri- 
teria for mergers and even to spec- 
ify which mergers would be in the 
public interest. 

Yet recently when a merger appli- 
cation- between American and East- 
i-rn was submitted, a staff examiner 
recommended that it be denied, 
► The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which regulates surface* 
transportation industries, seems to 
show the least imprint of the New 
Frontier. Even at ICQ however, 
there has been a general speed-up 
in activity and a reduction of the 
backlog of eases on hand. 

Under a reorganization begun 
during the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, 13 new employe boards have 
taken over work previously done 
by the commissioners and an 11 
per cent faster handling of cases 
has resulted. Also, a policy com- 
mil tee or three commission members 
has been established to make long- 
range plans and policy recommenda- 
tions. Another sign of revi tali nation 
lias been the installation of com- 
puter equipment to reduce the man 
hours required in handling cases. 

—CHARLES B. SE1B 
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COME 
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Investigate 



• Here's your opportunity to investigate 
Florida's 10 Billion Dollar Market . . . 
Florida the fascinating world of leisure in the 
sun growing along with the world of industry. 
Find out for yourself why all American business 
and industry has its eyes on Florida for plant 
relocation and expansion. Plan now to include an 
industrial survey as part of your vacation 
itinerary this winter To orient yourself with 
industrial opportunity, send for your plant 
location guide and your free vacation guide. 




A lO BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 




FLORIDA'S 
ASSURANCE 
POLICY 

You hwt my personal assurance 
at t tunny buiintss cltmale here 
in Florida. You havepoiitive atjur- 
j nee of every aid and assistance 
possible from our Floridt Develop 
merit Commission and riom the 
overwhelming majority of our bun- 
new men. industrialists, and finan- 
cier*. We have everything to mike 
your large and small enterprise 
ntallhy and ioccessful Wrae. wire 
or phone us TODAY. The only thing 
belter than a FLORIDA vacatrnn FARRlS BRYANT 
is having your plant here " Governor 

nO*tD A FOR CONVENTION- Wrtt* tor tr+m form tr/pn 
On wonderful factlHitt for your group mmettng. 




Mr. Wendell Jarrard, Chairman 
Florida Development Commission 
BoM?c90 Tallahassee, Florida 

Please send me the brochures. "Why Your 
New Plan! Should Be Located In Florida" 
containing facts on FLORIDA'S 
10 BILLION DOLLAR CONSUMER MARK FT 
and "FRtE VACATION GUIDE." 
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HOW TO MEASURE MATURITY continued from page 41 

Ability to keep things in the proper 
perspective found to be vital asset 



who is failing not to terminate 
the association. 

"Each should be free to find a 
better mate/' is the way one execu- 
tive expresses it. Or, as another puts 
it, "A man must appreciate under 
my guidance; if he depreciates, 
then it's unfair to keep the rela- 
tionship going," 

Perhaps the most frequent evi- 
dence of respect for others is the 
mature man's unwillingness to ma- 
nipulate people. Office politics is a 
game he has no patience with. 

Raymond T. Hickok, president of 
the Hickok Manufacturing Com- 
pany, says, "I will always be allergic 
to the subordinate who drives 
wedges between people, I believe 
that good executives should be 
building bridges." 

He accepts responsibility 

The immature cry out against 
their fate. Their failures are caused 
by someone else, luck is against 
them, the odds are never on their 
side. The mature man recognizes 
and accepts the responsibilities and 
restrictions of situations in which 
he finds himself. 

He recognizes, for example, that 
people need strength and someone 
to lean upon in times of difficulty 
and that the responsibility for com- 
municating that strength is his alone, 

Marshall E. Rinker, Sr., of Palm 
Beach, Fla., president of Rinker 
Materials Corporation, summed up 
this point neatly on a fishing trip; 

"See that school of fish out there? 
Every one of them swimming along 
nicely, content to stay together be- 
cause their leader is strong. But if 
one of those fish should ever get 
wounded, all of the other contented 
little fish would be trying to get a 
piece of the wounded fish. 

"It isn't really much different in 
business," he continued. "In busi- 
ness, if you have the capacity to be 
strong everybody around you feels 
strong and they all swim together 
contentedly. But once the president 
shows a sign of weakness, then 
every body tries to manipulate, to 
get his own little piece of status, 
power or money." 

He is confident 

Mature executives welcome the 
participation of others, even in the 



area of executive decision. Since 
they are confident of their own 
ability, they find it easy to recog- 
nize that others have ideas. Strength 
in others is a threat only to the 
insecure. 

A mature executive gains deep 
satisfaction from the accomplish- 
ment of his juniors. He finds a 
sense of pride— together with a 
sobering awareness of responsibility 
—in realizing that his subordinates 
depend upon his leadership. Ambi- 
tious executives may well feel a 
twinge of pain in switching from 
the command to the counselor role 
or in stepping aside to make room 
for a subordinate to grow. How- 
ever, the mature leam to find a 
sense of personal gain and satisfac- 
tion in contributing to the develop- 
ment of another man's potential. 

The birth of just such mature 
understanding in one company pres- 
ident resulted from serious illness. 
His company was in the midst of 
many pressing problems when he 
suffered a heart attack. The produc- 
tion manager, who was a compara- 
tive newcomer, stepped in and took 
over most of the president's respon- 
si hi I i ties. Since he was effective, 
ambitious, and aggressive, others in 
the organization were willing to let 
him take the lead. 

However, upon the president's 
return, misgivings, jealousy, and 
resentment began to corrode the 
cooperation which previously had 
been willingly given. Plots, counter- 
plots, accusations, and rumors be- 
gan to find their way to the 
president's ears. The easiest solu- 
tion recommended by many in the 
executive group— would have been 
to get rid of the disrupting influence 
of the production manager. There 
were strong hints that he was mis- 
using his newly acquired power to 
the president's detriment. 

Fortunately, the president acted 
with maturity. In an open meeting, 
he confronted the entire group, 
called a halt to the politicking and 
backbiting. He formally spelled out 
the limits of authority and respon- 
sibility, and asked for the kind of 
loyalty they had all given so freely 
during his absence. 

Had the president been anxious 
about his own loss of power, he 
might have let a good man go. 



Acting with maturity, he was able 
to retain all available energy and 
intelligence in the executive group 
and direct them toward effective 
functioning of the organization. 

He has patience 

The mature executive learns to 
accept the fact that for some prob 
lems there are no easy solutions. He 
is not likely to embrace the first 
solution that suggests itself. He re- 
spects facts and will try to assemble 
all available information before sug 
gesting a cure. Not only is he will 
ing to be patient, he recognizes that 
he is better off with more than one 
plan of action. 

He can make decisions 

Side by side with his patience in 
Searching out solutions, however, 
the mature executive is able, when 
necessary, to make a decision in 
spite of ambiguity. Having weighed 
the facts, he recognizes that there 
is a time when action must be 
taken; a time, in fact, when inde 
cision amounts to a decision not to 
act. Then, relying on his confidence 
in himself and the people around 
him, he is willing to take a calcu- 
lated risk. 

Management authority Peter 
Drucker points out that with regard 
to the future there can never be 
certainty, only predictions. The ma- 
ture executive, who must plan for 
the future, learns to accept this. He 
plans on the basis of the best avail- 
able estimates, for he knows that if 
he waits for complete certainty he 
may fail altogether 

We has resiliency 

All of living has its share of ill- 
ness, pain, disappointment. Not 
even the mature can escape this 
burden. However, the mature man 
bounces back from life's hurts with 
hope and with resiliency. He does 
not pretend that all is well, but he 
accepts the fact that pain must be 
borne, mistakes corrected, and he 
wastes no time agonizing over the 
past. 

Failures and defeats that might 
crush a lesser man are viewed as 
lessons from which the mature man 
learns. 

For example, a large metropoli- 
tan bank had invested considerable 
time and money investigating the 
desirability of installing data proc- 
essing equipment. After the initial 
survey and selection of equipment, 
two men were given complete re- 
sponsibility for supervising the 
change-over. They were instructed 
to take as much time as they felt 
they needed and to move only when 
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they felt all problems had been 
eliminated. 

Eagpr to make a good impression, 
they underestimated the morale 
factor The result: chaos. Finally 
the president asked the men for a 
full report. One executive offered 
essentially a defense of his own 
behavior. He pinned the blame for 
problems on every available donkey. 

The second man started from the 
premise that he had been seriously 
mistaken in his original estimate 
of the personnel factors involved. 
Then he proceeded to outline a 
well-thought-out plan for carrying 
out the change-over from this point 
on, repairing the damage done, and 
avoiding the traps of their first 
efforts. For him the fiasco had been 
transformed into a learning and 
growing experience. 

He welcomes work 

An emotionally healthy person 
knows how to enjoy his job. His is 
rarely a lazy life. He knows the 
satisfaction of doing things well and 
he takes pride in his accomplish- 
ments. What's more, he can suc- 
cessfully handle multiple pressures. 

John Pardi, president of Pros- 
perity, Inc., a New York cleaning 
chain, says he always looks for a 
subordinate who can work on more 
than one problem at a time. 

"Anyone can do a good job if 
you give him one problem to work 
on and all the time in the world to 
work on it. But when I see a man 
who is unwilling to pay attention 
to anything else until he gets his 
one little problem solved, 1 worry. 
That kind of a man would never 
know there was a fire going on 
right next door until the whole com- 
pany burned down." 

In an executive group it is rare 
to find a man who fears work. The 
danger lies in the other direction. 
Many executives use their work as 
an escape, a hiding place from 
other problems, a compensation for 
disappointment in their personal 
lives. Such compulsive drivers may 
be valuable to their companies, but 
they do injustice to themselves. 

He has strong principles 

One of the unifying forces in the 
mature personality is a strong 
sense of values and an underlying 
philosophy which guides his be- 
havior. This ability to commit him- 
self to an idea, a cause, or a prin- 
ciple is a product of some of the 
other qualities of maturity: .self- 
acceptance, the ability to weigh 
facts, the capacity to learn from 
experience. 

For many managers, the com- 



pany becomes the primary commit- 
ment. Many executives actually see 
the organization as a living being 
with a life of its own beyond theirs. 
They view themselves as merely the 
guardians of the company's well- 
being. Their role is to nurture and 
protect it and pass it on to its 
future guardians. 

This explains the apparent de- 
tachment with which many mature 
executives can make and carry out 
decisions. This accounts both for 
their involvement in the develop- 
ment of others and their ability to 
be tough with some. 

One executive, commenting on 
this seeming paradox, points out 
that you can be tough or soft, as the 
situation dictates, when you are not 
doing it for any personal gain but 
for the future security of your 
company. 

Dean E. Saxe of the Baruch 
School of City College of New York 
says that in his experience "The 
more a man believes in a principle 
the more he will fight." 

This willingness In fight for what 
one believes in is a real mark of 
maturity. A man who is deeply 
committed is not likely to give up 
easily. 

He has a sense of proportion 

The mature man lives a balanced 
life because he has a sense of per- 
spective. He takes pride in his com- 
pany and his position in it, but he 
also recognizes his role in the larger 
scheme of things. If he is able to 
work hard, he is also able to cut 
himself off from business pressures 
and enjoy his leisure. 

A subordinate once had occasion 
to telephone his boss while the 
latter was on vacation. The mes- 
sage reached the boss while he was 
on the golf course. He called back 
from the club house at the end of 
the ninth bole. 

When told the difficulty, he lis- 
tened carefully. Then he asked just 
one question: "Are the others 
worrying?" 

"They certainly are," was the 
answer. 

"Well/' he responded, relaxed 
again, "that's fine. If they're worry- 
ing then I can go back to my golf. 
I'll be- hack nrxt week and then I'll 
worry while they play." 

There was maturity talking, END 

REPRINTS of "How to Measure 
Maturity" may he obtained for 30 
cents a copy, $14 per 100, or $120 
per thou sand postfxud from Nation s 
Business, 1615 11 St.. N. W.. Wash- 
ington 6. D. C. Please enclose re- 
mittance with order. 
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DAMN those 
Maintenance Costs! 




Stop those costly repairs from 
reoccurring every year with 
TUFFKOTE and Glass Fabric, 
PERMANENTLY repairs build- 
ing weaknesses , . . repairs 
interior and exterior cracks, 
window sills and leaks around 
roofs. Makes paint 
jobs last longer and 
saves structures. 
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How to live from Paycheck to Paychec] 



(AND WONDER WHERE THE MONEY WENT) 



The most important part of family 
money management is not whether 
you barely make it from paycheck to 
paycheck but how you can keep your 
budget from collapsing when you have 
10 make a major purchase. 

For example, suppose you need a 
new car or a larger house- Or suppose 
it's finally time to send the kids to col- 
lege, or treat yourselves to a well-earned 
trip, or take advantage of a business 
opportunity. Can you swing it? 

Often the answer depends on whether 
you're established with the right kind of 
financial institution so you can borrow 
a large sum of money. And borrow it 
at rates you can afford. 

Where is the best place 
to borrow money? 

A Full Service commercial bank has two 
distinct advantages over other finan- 
cial institutions. First, it is not confined 
to making just a few types of loans. 
A Full Service bank can make loans for 



practically any legitimate purpose you 
can name. And, second, interest rates 
on loans at a Full Service bank arc gen- 
erally lower than you'll find elsewhere. 
This means that when you do business 
with a Full Service bank, you have one 
source for ait your loans. A source 
that, more often than not, will save you 
dollars and cents in interest costs. 

Getting this kind of service from a 
Full Service commercial bank is a lot 
easier than you might think. All you do 
is follow this plan: 

J. Pick a Full Service bank near your 
home or work, (If it offers checking ac- 
counts, savings accounts and all types 
of loans, it's a Full Service bank. ) 

2. Make this bank your financial head- 
quarters. Give it your checking ac- 
counts, your savings accounts, and all 
the loans you may need. 

3. Gel to know at least one of the 
bank's officers so that you know where 
you stand financially right now. A good 



way to do this is to fill out a Personal 
Financial Statement for his files. 

4 When you need some extra money, 
borrow it from the bank instead of tak- 
ing it from your savings. This way, 
you'll keep your savings account in- 
tact, and you'll also build a solid credit 
reputation with the bank. 

Soon, you'll find you have a priceless 
working relationship with the bank, a 
relationship you can count on when- 
ever you need sound financial counsel 
and low interest loans to help you 
achieve your family's goals. 

Get to know your banker 
before you need him 

For the sake of your financial future, 
start doing business with a Full Service 
commercial bank now. 



HANK 



Your Full Service 
Commercial Bank 
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PERSONAL OUTLOOK 



Make your overseas 
trip A-Okay 

If you're among 2.5 million Americans going 
abroad this year, here are hints from the ex- 
perts' expert. 

David Rosenberg briefs naval personnel be- 
fore they deploy overseas. His program for the 
Educational Services Branch— known as "pain- 
less inoculation for cultural shock"-mcludes 
demonstrating smells, sounds, tastes, traditions. 

Among his general recommendations after 
visiting three dozen countries: 

Contact cultural attaches of embassies before 
you leave. They're extremely helpful, yet few 
Americans phone or write Washington for their 
suggestions. 

Take small packages of paper tissues; you'll 
pay through the nose in many countries. 

If you need drug store-type items in the 
night, European railroad stations are the best 
bet. Newsstand and vending machine stock is 
varied. 

'The best souvenirs/' says Mr. Rosenberg, 
"are often found in department stores where 
they are sold as housewares to the people of 
that country/' 

Among his hints for good manners overseas: 

Everyone shakes hands on meeting in Eu- 
rope, Exception is when you approach a table 
of diners. Instead of taking a chance on spilling 
food and drink, polite thing is to rap on the 
table several times. This indicates greeting and 
good appetite; means good luck in Orient. 

Be careful about hand signs. They can get 
you into trouble. For example, the "okay" sign 
means money in Formosa, wait-a-minute in 
Latin America (if thumb and index finger are 
slightly separated), sissy in Turkey. 



When you extend an index finger and say 
you want one item, Germans are liable to give 
you two items. They start counting with the 
thumb. 

In some parts of India, they count sections 
of fingers with the thumb as a pointer. For 
example, instead of getting two items when 
you put up two fingers, you might get four. 

It r s often considered rude in the Orient to tap 
chopsticks on table or plate to even them up. 

Whistling in Spain is a sign of disdain. 

When moving past people to an empty seat 
in a Norwegian theater, it's polite to face the 
people. 

If you're stumped in Sweden when you can't 
find a name in the telephone book, look after 
the letter "Z M — there are three extra letters in 
the alphabet. 

Helping hand for the man who 
doesn't have everything 

Are you all thumbs at do it yourself? Are 
your projects stymied because you don't have 
sophisticated power tools? 

If so, a just published pamphlet may be a 
windfall. 

Compiled by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, it provides up-to-date speci- 
fications, lucid details about a dozen projects. 
All can be built with basic hand tools. 

New projects include: utility rack, fence, 
bookshelf, patio furniture set* workbench, room 
divider and planter, coffee table, children's 
playhouse, 

Each project is an original design or adapta- 
tion of well known design. 

Information includes hardware and lumber 
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PERSONAL OUTLOOK 



needs, tools required, steps to take, schematic 
illustrations. 

Single copy is available free; extra copies, 
five cents each. Contact R. D. Jordan. NLMA. 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue. N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 



Make sure the sitter understands that in 
case of fire she should get the children out of 
the home quickly, then call the fire depart- 
ment, then notify the parents. 

Postal rescue service 



How to reduce 
a home hazard 

Every tenth fire in the United States is 
caused by a defective heating unit. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
says you can take several steps to help keep 
your home safe during the cold weather season. 

It suggests: 

Jf the heating unit was not checked before 
winter started, call a serviceman and have it 
inspected now. 

if even a faint fuel odor arises from your 
heating unit, call a serviceman immediately 
to check flue pipes, vent connections, and 
chimney. 

Inspect your basement and furnace room; 
throw out old paint pails, oily rags t newspapers, 
magazines, combustible rubble. 

NBFU also suggests these wintertime pre- 

cautions: 

Your fireplace should be protected with a 
metal fire screen, placed flush against fire- 
place when in use. 

If you use a portable gas or oil heater in 
garage, farmhouse or lodge, always turn it off 
when you retire at night. 

Among NBFU's recommendations concern- 
ing baby sitters: 

Show the sitter two alternate means of es- 
cape from the home. 



Ever wish you could get back a letter you 
just mailed? 

You have a chance. 

That is, if you contact postal officials before 
the letter is delivered. 

Go to post office in zone where letter was 
mailed. If it hasn't left, you can get it by: pro* 
viding identification (drivers license, social se- 
curity card), describing letter, filling out a one* 
page form. 

If the letter has gone to addressee's post 
office, postal officials will telegraph or tele- 
phone receiving postmaster. He will recall mail 
only upon communication from postal officials. 

You pay cost of communication: charges are 
usually added to your telephone bill 

There are no other charges on first class 
mail. 

Postal officials claim success with most let- 
ter and parcel recalls if they're notified within 
reasonable time. 

Chance of recalling air mail is usually ex- 
cellent if you take action within eight hours. 

If mail has been delivered, you'll be notified. 
Addressee is not informed recall was requested. 

If recalled mail is again presented for mail- 
ing, original stamps will be accepted. This 
doesn't apply to registry, insurance, COD. 

To initiate recall action ask for superintend- 
ent of mailing requirements during day and 
tour superintendent during night in large com 
munities; postmaster in smaller communities. 
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ROUGH BUILDING SITE OR UNPAVED OUTDOOR WAREHOUSE— International 
tractors with fork lifts assure "go-any where" traction and flotation... lift and transport 
up to three tons. ..place 2,500 pounds as high as 21 Va feet. ..cost much less than con- 
ventional fork trucks. Part of the world's most complete line of tractors for industry, 
these units are sold and serviced by the nation's largest network of experienced 
tractor dealers. One is near you. For his name and full line catalog, write International 
Harvester Company, Dept. BN 11, P. O. Box 7333, Chicago 80, Illinois. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 



COLORFUL ARMCO BUILDINGS 
are functional and 




modest in cost 



No other buildings can consistently match the 
combination of handsome appearance, fast 
construction, versatility, durability, and low cost 
of Armco Steel Buildings. 

Armco makes the building with the famous 
STEELOX® Panel wall construction. The sculp- 
tured configuration of the panels gives a classic 
look that blends well with other materials. 

Panel wall construction is easy to finish in- 
side with our insulated steel liner panels or with 
any conventional materials. You get all-weather 
comfort with attractive appearance. 

Use the handy coupon for Armco Building 
data, plus details about our complete dealer 
construction service. Metal Products Division, 
Armco Steel Corporation, Department M-113, P. 0- 
Box 800, Middletown, Ohio, 



Metal Products Division, Armco Sleet Corporation 
Department M-1 I *, P. O. Box 8I.M1, Middlelown, Ohio 

□ Send me literature 

□ Have a salesman call for an appointment 

I am interested in a building for the following use: 



Njmo Title 

Company 

Si ree l 

City Zone Sutc 

"Mpphont? Numbff 




Dispatch Office of Commercial Carriers, Inc., Detroit. 




Interior of office. 



Protection of Commercial Carriers transport trucks is provided 
by an open-sided steel building loading facility. 



ARMCO Metal Products Division 
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Union friends 
dominate federal 
labor panels 



More government intervention through these men will affect business 



Businessmen face increasing intervention in labor- 
management decisions by supposedly neutral out- 
siders who actually sympathize generally with union 
objectives. 

Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz claims the 
world situation has made collective bargaining as we 
have known it obsolete, and businessmen can expect 
a converging of "public and private decision-making 
in the whole area of labor relations." 

This, of course, means more government interven- 
tion and more use of outside experts who are supposed 
to represent the public interest and serve as neutral 
mediators, arbitrators and members of government 
boards, panels, commissions and the like. 

Most experts picked by the government to intervene 
have been associated together in wartime handling of 



labor disputes. They include Secretary Wirtz and 
William E. Simkin, director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, who now make or influence 
most of the selections. 

Secretary Wirtz and Director Simkin both gained 
experience in the labor-management field as mem 
bers of the National War Labor Board, headed by 
George W Taylor. 

The labor secretary headed the successor National 
Wage Stabilization Board, which phased out wartime 
wage controls during the reconversion period. He 
and Dr. Taylor, on whom government officials lean 
heavily to arbitrate major labor-management disputes 
or to help formulate labor policies, helped set up 
the second Wage Stabilization Board which handled 
both wage controls and made recommendations for 
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Often picked to intervene in 
labor disputes, George W, Taylor, 
left; David L. Cole, center; and 
John T. Dunlop side with unions 
on compulsory membership issue 



settling disputes during the Korean emergency of 
1950-53. 

Mr. Simkin also was associated with Dr. Taylor 
on the War Labor Board and as an umpire in the 
hosiery and men's clothing industries. 

The attitudes of most of the outside mediators on 
labor-management issues are fairly well known or 
can be surmised from their experience, associations, 
previous decisions or public statements. 

They lend to confirm the suspicion among some 
management executives who deal with these problems 
that professional arbitrators too often favor unions 
because of personal bias or because they feel they 
have to give them something out of fear that, if they 
don't, they will be blacklisted by union officials and 
be barred from future service as government medi- 
ators or private arbitrators. 

It is an open secret among arbitrators that opposi- 
tion by one union may cause all unions to reject their 
services and impose an effective blacklisting whereas 
opposition by one employer usually is not enough 
to make much difference. 

One may anticipate that any public intervener who 
served on the War Labor Board or the Korean wsb 
will favor compulsory union membership, currently 
a highly controversial issue in the aerospace industry 

The wsb recommended compulsory union member- 
ship-all all-union shop-in the steel industry in 1052. 
The decision, resisted by the industry, led to govern 
ment seizure by President Truman and an eight-week 
strike after the Supreme Court dissolved the seizure 
as unconstitutional. 

The wsb chairman at the time was Nathan P. Fein- 
singer, whom President Kennedy made head of a 
special commission to help resolve the dispute be- 
tween airline pilots and flight engineers over which 
union would fill the third seat in jet cockpits when 
crews were reduced from four to three. 

Mr. Feinsinger asserted in defense of wsbs union 
«hop recommendation in the steel industry that the 
union shop was legal and that the Board had to grant 
it to prevent a strike. 

The wsb vice chairman was Frederick H. Bullen. 
who is on a panel the President appointed to help 
«etth the current dispute over compulsory unionism 
between l/H-kheed Aircraft Corporation and the Inter 
national Association of Machinists while the 80-day 
Taft-Hartley injunction is in effect. It expires Feb. 
21. Arthur M. Ross, chairman of the Uickheed panel, 
was associated with both Mr. Feinsinger and Mr. 
Mullen on wsn as well as win. 

The original panel appointed by President Kennedy 
to intervene* in the dispute involving Ixickheed and 
other Southern California aerospace firms (before he 
invoked the Taft-Hartley Act>, consisted of Dr Tav 
lor and two former associates on wlb and wsb. 



Ralph T. Seward and Charles C. Killingsworlh. 

This panel recommended that all workers be requir- 
ed to join the union if the employes represented by 
the union favor it by a two- thirds vote. General 
Dynamics. North American Aviation and Ryan Aer- 
onautical employes rejected compulsory membership 
Lockheed refused on principle to agree to the polling 
of its employes, despite the likelihood that they, too, 
would reject forced unionism I see page 96). 

The War Labor Board, as a matter of course in set 
tling the union security issue, invariably ordered a 
form of compulsory unionism called maintenance of 
union membership. This did not require that workers 
join a union, but once they did, they had to remain 
members or lose their job. 

This form of security may seem innocuous because 
the worker presumably joins the union voluntarily, 
although he usually is subjected to pressures from 
union officials and fellow workers. But a President's 
panel in the dispute between Boeing and the Maehin 
ists union just last month described this form of 
union security as embodying "an important element 
of compulsion" which 4< 1 imi ts employe freedom of 
choice." 

The panel recognized the compulsive elements even 
while criticizing Boeing management for not granting 
the union's wish for even stronger compulsion— 
forcing all workers to join. Two of the three panel 
members, Chairman Saul Wallen and Lewis M. GSH 4 
served on the War I^abor Board 

On this issue of compulsion, the attitudes of Dr. 
Taylor and two other mediators frequently used by 
the government. David L. Cole and John T. Dunlop. 
are clearly on the record. 

Besides being associated together on the War Labor 
Board, the three sat on a nine- man independent study 
group whose report on "The Public Interest in Na- 
tional Labor Policy" was published a year ago by the 
Committee for Economic Development. 

The report urged repeal of a section of the Taft- 
Hartley law which permits states to forbid compulsory 
union membership, as 19 states have done, through 
what are called right-to work laws Repeal is a top 
legislative objective of the afl-cio and other labor 
organizations. 

The report also suggested that workers who object 
to being forced into a union "develop a 'consent to 
lose* and a willingness to live with the majority 
choice at least temporarily/' 

Dr. Taylor and Mr Feinsinger were among a group 
of former War Labor Board members and professors 
of administrative law who in 1947 urged President 
Truman to veto the Taft Hartley Bill, which he did 
Congress, however, overrode the veto. 

Dr. Taylor and Mr. Cole are public members of 
the tripartite President's Advisory Committee on 
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UNION FRIENDS 

continued 

Labor- Management Policy which 
recommended that Congress take 
away authority the President has 
under the Taft-Hartley law to ob- 
tain an 80-day court injunction to 
end strikes which threaten a na- 
tional emergency. 

The President would he granted 
authority, under these recommenda- 
tions, to step into major disputes 
before they reach a critical stage, 
which would mean more frequent 
intervention. He also would have 
the power to name a panel to in- 
vestigate a dispute and make rec- 
ommendations for settlement during 
an 80-day cooling-ofT period, a 
device President Kennedy utilizes 
now, when he can get consent from 
both sides. 

Some criticism surrounded the 
choice of Dr. Taylor to sit on the 
presidential panel in the aerospace 
industry because of his views on 
compulsory unionism, which was 
the main issue. 

He told Nation's Business 
that his function as an intervenor 
in labor disputes is to develop an 
acceptable procedure for arriving at 
a settlement as a substitute for the 
strike and that was what his panel 
did in the aerospace controversy. 
The recommendation was that the 
companies grant the all-union shop 
if approved by a two-thirds vote of 
affected employes. 

Arbitrators sin mid have views 
"and let them he. known so that 
those using their services don't buy 
a pig in a poke," he said. 

Jonathan C, Gibson, vice presi- 
dent and general counsel of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway, contends that on some 
issues, such as compulsory union- 
ism, "The appointing power can de- 
termine the result by his selection 
of the personnel of a mediation 
panel." 

Mr. Gibson also criticizes most 
arbitrators as tending to split their 
awards down the middle to please 
lx>th sides to a certain extent in 
order to get appointed to other 
cases in the future, 

Mr. Cole and Mr. Dunlop both 
deny that is true nnd cite instances 
in which they either completely 
rejected union demands or did not 
"split the difference." 

Mr, Cole is best identifier! on the 
compulsory unionism issue as chair- 
man of t ho Presidential Emergency 
Board which recommended ihe all- 
union > on the railroads in 1!>">2 

a recommendation Mr Gibson 



described as "completely one-sided. 
Although Mr. Cole has intervened 
for the government in some of the 
biggest disputes in airline, coal, 
railroad, steel and other industries, 
he personally believes that inter- 
vention is destructive and the gov- 
ernment should avoid it if possible. 
(See "U. S. Intervention Kills Col- 
lective Bargaining," Nation's 
Business, March 1962J 

Once the government decides it 
must intervene in the public in- 
terest, in Mr. Cole's opinion, it is 
necessary that the intervenor be 
empowered to make recommenda- 
tions for settlement. 

Mr. Cole says that there is never 
an even balance of power in a labor 
dispute. 

"Always one side is stronger," 
he says, "and we try to stop the 
stronger from exploiting his strength 
beyond what is right and what will 
work. 

"We try to search out from our 
experience and the studies of others 
what kind of solution is fair and 
reasonable to each of the parties. 
If either side exacts too hard a 
bargain, he is borrowing trouble 
for the future." 

Dr. Dunlop has had a wide range 
of experience, but his specialty has 
been construction industry labor 
problems. For years he was the 
first chairman of the industry's 
joint board for settling jurisdic- 
tional disputes. Currently, as a 
member of the federal Missile Sites 
Labor Commission, he usually han- 
dles disputes related to construction. 

Dr, Dunlop warns that interven- 
tion in the wage and price areas 
should be watched with care. He 
agrees that intervention is fraught 
with all sorts of dangers. 

"But there are also dangers," he 
says, "if the parties don't solve 
their problems in a way that is 
economical and meets the quanti- 
tative standards suggested by the 
government as being in the public- 
interest > ." 

What should the businessman 
expect from a public intervenor.* 

'The businessman should expect 
certain attitudes and comjjortmcnl 
usually associated with neutrality." 
Dr. Dunlop says. These include a 
willingness to explore, understand 
and be sympathetic of each sides 
position, otherwise he will not have 
the parties' confidence. This doesn't 
mean the neutral shouldn't have 
p r ec( ) n c< * i vc * 1 v i e ws . 

"Both sides should also expect 
from the neutral a certain amount 
of initiative and imagination in 
making suggestions which they are 
equally free to reject. They may 
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UNION FRIENDS 

continued 

use the suggestions to trigger new 
ideas of their own." 

Dr. Dunlop and Mr. Cole were 
members of a public pane] appointed 
by Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell in 1954 to make recom- 
mendations for improving the labor 
situation in the government's atomic 
energy plants. 

They recommended gradual elim- 
ination of the Atomic Energy Labor- 
Managemenl Relations Panel which 
the Truman Administration had set 
up to handle atomic disputes. 

The availability of the special 
panel encourages disputants to lean 
on it instead of settling their prob- 
lems themselves, the public panel 
said. Nothing came of the recom- 
mendations. 

Some criticism has been directed 
at Mr. Cole and David R Stowe, 
an arbitrator who is also on the 
missile sites commission, because 
they are paid by the afl-cio as 
arbitrators of jurisdictional disputes 
within the afl-cio and within the 
Industrial Union Department. 

"We are rendering a professional 



service for a fee, just like a lawyer 
or a doctor," claims Mr. Stowe. 
"Only one company brought this 
up in the hundreds of cases I have 
arbitrated." 

Mr. Stowe is one of the few who 
did not serve on the War Labor 
Board But he worked closely with 
wlb staff members during the war 
handling presidential seizure of 
struck plants as a member of the 
Budget Bureau staff. Later he was 
a labor aide to President Truman. 

Many companies try to resist 
third-party intervention. One of the 
most successful in this respect is 
General Electric Company, which 
may face government pressures 
when it bargains over new labor 
contract terms in the fall. 

The expectancy of intervention 
removes any incentive for either 
party to state its real position or 
put everything on the table, know- 
ing that it will have to give a little, 
Philip D. Moore, manager of em- 
ploye relations services, says in 
explaining the company's position 
to its management employes, 

"We do not subscribe to this 
kind of bargaining. We believe in 
putting everything that we honest- 
ly feel is warranted in our initial 



Cold War Labor Boards 

Government labor panels to which President Kennedy is appointing 
an increasing number of wartime mediators to help settle cold war 
labor disputes have been dubbed "Cold War Labor Boards." 



Former National War Labor 
Board and Wage Stabilization 
Board personnel serving as public 
representatives on permanent 
government labor panels include: 

President's Advisory Committee 
on Labor-Management Policy 

Secretary of Labor W. Wilfard 

Wirtz, chairman 
George W. Taylor 
Clark Kerr 
David L. Cole 

MissiJe Sites Labor Commission 

Secretary Wirtz, chairman 

Director William E. Sim kin, 
Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, vice 
chairman 

Mr. Cole 

John T, Dunlop 

Atomic Energy Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Panel 

Cyrus S. Chmg, chairman 
Rev. Leo C. Brown, S, J, 
Robben W Fleming 



Named to special panels in 
disputes involving the following 
companies or issues have been: 

Dock Strike 

Sen. Wayne Morse 
Theodore W. Kheel 
James J. Healy 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Dr. Taylor 
Ralph T. Seward 
Charles C, Kiilingsworth 
Arthur M. Ross 
Frederick H. Bui ten 

Boeing Company 

Sauf Walien 
Lewis M. Gill 

Commission on Jet 
Crews Dispute 

Nathan P. Feinsinger 
Richard A, Lester 

1961 Maritime Dispute 
Mr. Cole 
Mr, Healy 



proposal and then changing it as 
negotiations reveal what is in order. 

"From a practice I standpoint, it 
is clear that disinterested' third 
parties have no responsibility for 
the business and are therefore not 
accountable for business results as 
they may be affected by the outcome 
of negotiations. 

"The company's risk in the fi- 
nancial area is very great and man- 
agement cannot delegate the re- 
sponsibility for decision-making to 
a third party, who does not bear 
the responsibility for the operation 
of ihc business or for the welfare of 
employes, 

"The union has nothing to lose, 
and usually much to gain in sub- 
mitting disputes to third parties. 
About the only risk they do run is 
not being granted all of their de- 
mands, and this risk can be min- 
imized by starting out with such a 
fantastically all-inclusive set dt de- 
mands that even if they are granted 
half of them they are still ahead of 
what they reasonably deserve." 

General Electrie's hard bargaining 
policy is being challenged before 
the National Labor Relations Board 
by the Intel-national Union of 
Elect riai 1 Workers as a violation of 
the Taft-Hartley law. 

Except in railroad and airline 
disputes, the President has no au- 
thority to solicit recommendations 
from panels he appoints in labor 
disputes if either side objects, 

Proposals that he be granted 
this authority under the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act are usually criticized on 
I he grounds that it would be in 
effective, destroy collective bargain- 
ing and lead to compulsory arbi- 
tration. 

After 35 years of presidential 
panel recommendations under the 
Railway Labor Act, the railroads 
are reluctantly embracing compul- 
sory arbitration-making the recom- 
mendations binding— as a way out 
of the situation which has devel- 
oped in their industry. 

Panel recommendations, which 
once were readily accepted, are now 
more often rejected by unions and 
used as a floor from which to bar- 
Rain for more. 

The government panel which 
made construction recommendations 
for niinimizing wasteful work rules 
which the railroads claim cost $592 
million a year was headed by former 
Federal Judge Simon F. Rifkind of 
New York, rather than a profes- 
sional arbitrator 

The operating brotherhoods in- 
volved have rejected the recom- 
mendations and threaten a national 
railroad strike this spring. END 
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electrical contractor to show you how 
electrical modernization will more than 
pay for itself. He will— Analyze your 
electrical needs i Conceive, execute and 
maintain a complete step-by -step electrical 
modernization plan Present reliable 
cost-saving estimates Recommend new 
equipment without bias Guarantee per- 
formance of men and equipment—//! 
writing Provide a time payment or leas- 
ing plan. 
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KENNEDY SUPPORT 

continued from page 35 

included extension of the Defense 
Production Act to June 30, 1964; 
the Administration's foreign aid 
package; establishment in the White 
House of an Office of Science and 
Technology; increases in postal 
rates and approval of the United 
Nations bond issue. 

Cooperation in other fields 

Apart from the news-making leg- 
islative issues is a wide area in 
which business cooperates with 
government day in and day out. 

One of the busiest contact points 
is that provided by the Business and 
Defense Services Administration of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Daniel L. Goldy, former lumber 
industry executive, heads bdsa. 

Mr. Goldy says the number of 
contacts which he and his aides 
in bdsa make with business exec- 
utives has been steadily increasing 
since he took over the job of ad- 
ministrator last July. He attrib 
utes the rise to "an awareness 
which is growing among business* 
men that a more intimate relation- 
ship is needed between their com- 
panies and the federal government/* 

This awareness is traceable, Mr. 
Goldy says, to stepped-up inter- 
national competition, bdsa activi- 
ties include a program of spotting 
overseas market opportunities for 
American firms and making this 
information available to business. 
Last year bdsa helped American 
companies get two $200 million 
contracts— one for a locomotive- 
building job in India, the other for 
an atomic energy project in Ceylon. 

Virtually all major departments 
of the federal government maintain 
a battery of advisory committees 
on which businessmen serve, along 
with representatives from unions, 
universities and other fields. Not a 
few of the advisory groups are ap- 
pointed by the President himself. 
Prominent among Ihese is the Presi 
dent's Advisory Committee on La- 
bor-Management Policy, which last 
fall sponsored a conference that re- 
sulted in virtually unanimous agree- 
ment that the federal tax system 
is the major barrier to improved 
economic performance. Another im- 
portant group is studying the im- 
plications of automation. 

In 1962 two major studies— one on 
the nation's balance of payments 
position, the other on federal budg 
et presentation— were undertaken 
by committees of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States at 



the request of President Kennedy. 
Of the latter report. Mr. Kennedy 
said: 

"I was particularly interested in 
their evaluation of the shortcomings 
of the present administrative hudg 
et and their recommendations that: 
1, a more comprehensive statement 
of total receipts and expenditures 
be given the main attention in the 
presentation of the annual budget, 
and 2, within these totals, loans, 
trust fund, and public enterprise 
transactions be shown separately." 

Mr. Kennedy instructed the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget 
to study the report, "as it applies 
to our continuing efforts to make 
the budget of the United States a 
document which seta forth as clear- 
ly as possible the economic and 
financial implications of the federal 
government's activities/' 

Washington's export expansion 
program— an activity inaugurated 
by former President Eisenhower 
and carried forward by the present 
Administration— is one in which 
businessmen have lent vital aid. 

The program is directed by a 
National Export Expansion Council 
in cooperation with the Department 
of Commerce. All council members 
are businessmen. In addition, there 
are 34 regional export expansion 
committees which spread the gos 
pel of increased exports throughout 
the country. Under the leadership 
of these regional groups also com 
prised of business executives- nu- 
merous workshops on the "how to' 
aspects of getting into foreign trade 
have been held. 

From a profit point of view it 
has long been an aim of business 
men to tap the commercial potenti- 
alities of governmenl operated ac- 
tivities such as space technology 
and atomic energy. 

The latter field, largely the pro\ 
ince of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, was for many years rigidly 
seclusive. Now. under the akc's I)i 
vision of Industrial Participation, 
an office created at the request of 
businessmen, industry is getting 
greater access to nuclear technology 

The Division is headed by Ernest 
B. Tremmel, a former Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission aide. Mr. Tremmel 
represents industry in commission 
decisions and sees to it that in 
dustry needs are understood by the 
\kc. His efforts have paid a mm) 
bcr of dividends, including ciinnna 
tion of government production ol 
certain radioisotopes so that private 
industry could produce and market 
them. 

An office comparable to Mr. 
Trammel's was formed in the Na- 
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tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration early in the Kennedy 
Administration, Its formation was 
indorsed by both the Administration 
and industry, which does ;ibout Sf> 
per cent of nasa's work on con- 
tract. From the office— known as 
the Office of Industrial Applications 
have flowed some useful research 
data and materials technology- 
Are attitudes changing? 

What's it like to deal with the 
present Administration? 

Nation's Business put this 
question to a number of business 
and association representatives in 
Washington. Responses varied. A 
number said they feel the Kennedy 
Administration is beginning to turn 
a more responsive ear to business 
views. 

One key business spokesman 
says: "You have to remember that 
this Administration is politically 
savvy. It doesn't want to wear an 
antibusiness* label. In fact, it 
doesn't want to be labeled 'anti' 
anything, except communism. So 
it is working hard to create a good 
label to replace a poor one." 

This executive says the channels 
of communication between his group 
and the Administration are good, 
hut lu' lays this primarily to an at 
tempt at cordiality which he sees 
operating in the government, 4 We 
even got along well with Arthur 
Goldberg, " he comments. 

Another spokesman says a def- 
inite change is in the air: 

+4 A lot of the old emotionalism 
is gone. The Administration seems 
to have tempered its views on a 
number ui bnM!U-> i.sMH 1 .- I hi 

bright-eyed boys who came in with 
the New Frontier are beginning to 
grasp the fact that everything 
doesn't come out of a Harvard text- 
book. I would say they are in better 
touch with the economic realities 
now than they were a year ago," 

What are the views of govern 
rnent men on the relationship? 

One high Administration official 
says: "Unfortunately, many in 
government fail to understand the 
facts of business life. This is true 
even of some people in the White 
House. It certainly is true of the 
State Department and you find 
il in Treasury, where too often 
tax questions are approached from 
a lawyer's point of view and with 
wholly insufficient regard for the 
economic impact of taxes," 

This official hastens to deny, how- 
ever, that there is any deliberate 
bias against business in the Admin- 
istration- "Ignorance of business, 
yes," he says. "But bias? No." END 
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WHY PRICES 
STAY UP 



Constant pressure of wages, other costs prevents general decline 



For more than a decade the price level has not 
fallen. 

It has held steady or even inched up in the face of 
weak markets and unused capacity. And as soon as 
the economy has worked up any steam, it has started 
to climb. 

What of the future? 

Princeton University economist William J. Baumnl 
puts the consensus this way: 

"Among the few things which economists predict 
with any degree of confidence is that— with some pos- 
sible exceptional periods— prices will, on the average, 
be higher in future decades than they are today." 

There is, of course, no single measure of the thou- 
sands of prices and price changes recorded every 
business day. Business analysts therefore rely largely 
on two basic indexes, the consumer price index, and 
the wholesale price index, both compiled monthly by 
the U. S. Bureau of Uibor Statistics. 

Both these indexes have been criticized widely be- 
cause of serious shortcomings in their compilation. 
However, they serve a useful purpose as benchmarks, 
simply because they are the only broad measurements 
available. 

At any moment some of the prices or groups of 
prices that make up the indexes are going up or down, 
and some are stable. But an analysis of the trends of 
past years shows clearly that the number of prices 
that can go down as easily as they can go up are in a 
tiny minority. 

Here are four reasons why: 
1 Rigid costs keep many prices high. 
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2. A ratchet-jack effect keeps prices from slipping 

back, once they advance. 

■3. Firm prices support economic growth. 

4, Government policies and operations keep prices 

up. 

Rigid costs 

The prices which are more flexible downward are 
largely those of the basic commodities which fluctu 
ate violently, some partly finished materials, and a 
few other categories. 

The prices of manufactured goods and services 
generally have held firm in periods of wage stability 
and weakened demand, or risen in response to cost 
and demand pressures. The same distinctions in 
price behavior can be made between crude and in- 
termediate materials and finished goods. 

The great diversity in the behavior of prices is 
dramatically illustrated in a study by a bls research 
economist of II years of creeping inflation preced- 
ing the recent extended lull in prices. 

While the over-all indexes went up about 30 per 
cent, the price movement for major subgroups ranged 
from only a five per cent increase in wholesale foods 
to 68 per cent in machinery and equipment 

The reason is largely because of the fixed costs of 
processing or manufacturing. 

One economic fact of life is that wage rates don't 
go down; nor do many other costs. 

Charles Schultze, of Maryland University, in a 
study for the Joint Economic Committee of Congress, 
pointed out that "over the complete business cycle, 
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il is apparent that labor cost j>er unit behaves more 
like a fixed cost than a variable one." 

Another prominent Washington economist asserted 
recently, "Employers know that wage rates are prac- 
tically irreversible." 

Another fact of business life is that the wage floor 
is in some industries raised in line with consumer 
prices hy t h(* use of escalator clauses which tie labor 
con tracts to the consumer price index. 

This practice, according to Gardner Ackley, a 
member of the President's Council of Kconomic Ad- 
visers, is a Jabor "markup pricing policy" similar to 
markup pricing: 

"In effect, labor prices its services on the basis of 
a fixed markup over its cost of living/' 

IVof. John l\ Lewis, of Indiana University, demon 
st rates how this reinforces markup inflation: "Wage 
patterns set in relatively progressive industries ean 
spread to service industries where the indigenous pro- 
ductivity gains are much smaller and thereby cause 

sharp rises in service prices.** 

Ratchet-jack effect 

On the basis of extensive statistical research at the 
National Bureau of Kconomic Research. Dr. Ruth 
I\ Mack concludes that gyrations of raw materials 
prices tilt the price level upward They operate on 
the JeveJ of prices like a ratchet jack, working in 
one direction up. 

According to Dr. Mack, many increases in raw 
material costs are promptly reflected in higher prices 
<>f manufactured goods incorporating these raw ma- 



terials. Cuts in prices of raw materials frequently 
are not passed on in lower manufactured goods 
prices. In Dr. Mack's words, "The price of fabricated 
goods responds more agilely to a rise in crude ma- 
terials prices than to a fall/ 1 

According to this analysis, hikes in the prices of 
crude materials affect other prices "by influencing 
expectations about prospects for prices and delivery 
conditions." 

In addition, 'The rigidities of other aspects of the 
cost structure cause a built in resistance to down 
ward pressure." This freezes raw material price in- 
creases into prices of manufactured goods The mat- 
ter is intensified further when these strategic cost 
hikes precipitate buying or inventory waves. 

Some economists maintain that a ratchet effect 
operates throughout Ihe economy Professor Lewis 
sums up the ease, noting that 'our economy has ac- 
quired a collection of cost and market structures* 
wage-setting institutions, business pricing practices* 
and government price supporting and regulation 
policies that contributed a ratchet effect to most 
wage and price movements; that caused particular 
cost increases to spread and reverberate throughout 
the price structure; and that mad** it the normal 
disposition of the price level to rise gradually when 
ever the economy was in the remote vicinity of full 
employment." 

Prices support growth 

The record shows clearly that the price level rises 
during years of healthy economic growth Professor 
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WHY PRICES STAY UP continued 



'Trice reduction is a double-edged 
sword/' Princeton economist notes 




Baumol ties rising prices to growth 
which "is important to the business 
man not only as a means to an end. 
In large segments of American busi- 
ness practice it has become a goal in 
and of itself. 

"We have in the nature of the 
American business enterprise pow- 
erful, dynamic forces which can be 
depended upon to produce a re- 
markable rate of long-run expansion 
of our economy." 

He also thinks favorable price 
expectations are a necessary part of 
this growth: "Up to a point, slowly 
rising price levels probably act as 
a stimulant to growth. On the one 
hand they produce an optimistic 
atmosphere in which the business- 
man has confidence in the chances 
for success of his expansion pro- 
grams. 

"Moreover, as we have seen, in- 
creasing costs do not seem to serve 
as much of a deterrent to output 
during such a period." 

J. M. Clark, professor emeritus 
at Columbia University, comments. 
"It is also likely that mild inflation 
is a more stimulative condition than 
one marked by such drastic restric- 
tions as would be necessary to 
stamp it out." 

Both Professors Baumol and 
Clark are quick to point out dan- 
gers to business when price rises 
are too sharp or go on for too long. 

Price decisions must be based on 
hardheaded calculation of costs and 
competitive strategy. As a conse 
quence prices are lowered or raised 
only after careful study of both 
short- and long-run goals. [See 
■'How to Price for Tomorrow's 
Competition/ 1 January Nation's 
Business.] 

This fact of business life helps 
explain why so many individual 
prices don't fluctuate as much as 
the textbook picture of classical 
free markets would have them. 
Bertram M. Gross, a professor at 
Syracuse University and former 
executive secretary of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, says this is T 
in fact, the key to the behavior of 
the price indexes, 

Robert F. Lansillotti. one of the 
authors of a massive study of pric- 
ing practices in many of the nation's 
largest firms, points out that in 
many cases managements are re- 



luctant to reduce prices even when 
markets are soft because business- 
men are certain that price reduc- 
tions will be met by their competi 
tors so no advantage would be 
gained. 

There are many situations in 
business when even textbook eco- 
nomics doesn't advise cutting prices 
to stimulate sales and maintain 
profits. Cost rigidities, along with 
a saturated market, require not only 
holding the line, but even raising 
prices of certain items to maintain 
unit profit margin ratios. 

Professor Baumol notes that the 
average businessman, "shrewd and 
well educated by experience/* knows 
that "a price reduction is a double- 
edged sword which, while it serves 
as an influence to increase total 




Your business will feel 
effects of tough, new 
policies if it's subject 
to regulatory agencies in 
Washington. Their plans 
are told on page 38 




revenue in that it usually adds to 
the number of units which can be 
sold, simultaneously works in the 
opposite direction by reducing the 
revenue on each unit sold." 

In other words, "price-cutting is 
an uncertain means for increasing 
sales," and, therefore, managements 
of many successful firms find it more 
profitable to use nonprice competi- 
tion to expand markets. 

The fact that many prices go 
down only under special circum- 
stances has other advantages for 
the economy, one analyst notes. 

"The very wage and price inflex- 
ibilities that some people complain 
about have contributed important- 
ly to dampening deflationary forces. 
Price stickiness offers substantial 



protection against that most vicious 
engine of cumulative deflation— the 
undisciplined, speculative down- 
spiral in commodity prices. 

"Thus the impact of contempo- 
rary pricing practices on short-term 
fluctuations is not just, for the most 
part, unobjectionable; it is positive- 
ly benign, provided we are willing 
to settle for the limited goal of a 
semicompartmentalized economy in 
which downturns do occur but 
seldom get out of hand because 
they do not snowball easily." 

Government props prices 

Many government policies and 
activities are directly aimed at 
keeping prices high. Well-known 
examples are the farm program, sub- 
sidies on some other commodities, 
and some foreign trade barriers. In 
fact, the most basic federal policies 
tend in this direction. 

The commitment of national eeo 
nomie policy to avert depressions 
and unemployment under the Em 
ployment Act of 1946 often puts gov 
eminent officials in the position of 
choosing between price stability and 
full employment. When the chips 
are down the policy-makers often 
invoke the monetary and fiscal 
measures which will bolster employ 
ment and output even if they send 
prices up. 

Chairman Walter W. Heller of 
thr Council of Economic Advisers, 
for example, argues that the built- 
in stabilizers, which many econo- 
mists feel have helped stabilize 
prices, are doing their job too well 
and putting a damper on growth. 
Therefore, he urges a tax cut to 
bolster demand and output. (See 
"Why We Must Cut Taxes," October 
Nation s Business, i The Coun- 
cil emphasizes the need for price- 
wage flexibility in a free economy, 
and points out the partial conflict 
between the goals of price stability 
and minimum unemployment. 

The big issue for the future is 
whether this conflict can be re 
solved. Many experts, looking at the 
record of the past 25 years and the 
continuing cold war, think they 
can't. Professor Lewis concludes: 
"The only prudent assumption for 
American public policy planners, 
in my judgment, is that our future 
will exhibit an inflationary bias of 
this kind, unless substantial new 
offsets are contrived/* 

Part of the cost of prosperity 
may well be a permanent upward 
tilt in price trends— periods of ris- 
ing price levels alternating with 
periods of relative price stability 
such as the past two years. 

-HAROLD WOLOZIN 
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Keystone" on the biggest bid- contract ever 

(GM Diesels chosen as standard on $354-million Mangla Dam) 



Pakistan's Mangla Dam has no real keystone, as such. 

But the term is appropriate, since the Mangla Dam 
Contractors group specified GM Diesel jx>wer as stand- 
ard ion all but two types of Diesel equipment)* 

For these top U.S. firms know from long experience 
that GM Diesels are the engines that make standardiza- 
tion make sense — be it halfway around the world or 
just around the corner. 
With GM Diesel's modern design and 
'family of engines" concept, they'll get 
I>eak productivity it lowest cost. 



GM DIESEL 

SERIES 53 & 71 ENGINES 



And that's precisely why they asked for GM Diesel 
power in nearly every piece of equipment for this 
huge task. 

We're very proud that they did. Why don't you? 

Learn the whole GM Diesel -Mangla Dam story at. the 
Road Show, Chicago International Amphitheatre^ Feb. 23- 
Mar. I, booth 1800. 

See your GM Diesel Distributor, Or write: Detroit 
Diesel Kngine Division, General Motors. 
Detroit 28, Michigan. ( In Canada: General 
Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario. ) 



One proven design throughout the line builds greater value into every engine 
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Rockford College's $18 million new campus will replace facilities 
dating back as far as 1847. Student body will be tripled in size 
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"When we lead people to believe 
it is their right to be cared for, we 
undermine their will to take care of 
themselves. 

"Man's human stature rises as he 
is self-sufficient and declines as he 
is dependent." Under this dynamic 
philosophy, expressed this way by 
its president, an independent lib 
eral arts college in Rockford, 111., 
is building an $18 million new 
campus without use of federal aid. 

In its ambitious undertaking. 
Rockford College is moving against 
a strong current in American edu- 
cation. A vocal element in this 
country today holds that federal 
aid to education is essential, and 
the Kennedy Administration is 
pushing again in this session of 
Congress for additional aid. 

"We in education, and those of 
you on the outside, must rise to 
the task of providing funds through 
the traditional sources to meet ex- 
panding enrollments and to hold our 
own in tlie technological race with 
communism," Rockford President 
John A. Howard says. 
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Fund drive chairman 
Bruce Olson looks over 
just-completed classroom 
building with. . . 



Karl C, Williams, 
chairman of the Rockford 
board of trustees, which 
took a firm stand against 
federal aid, and, . . 



John A, Howard, 
college president and 
a vital force in 
building a new Rockford 
with private funds 



"Jf this is an impossible job 
without federal planning and fed- 
eral funds, we at Rockford are too 
stupid to realize it. We are building 
an entirely new earn pus through 
private resources. Were now in 
our fourth year and on schedule.** 

More than $3 million already 
has been raised through the efforts 
of Dr. Howard and college officials, 
trustees, graduates and other vol- 
unteers. The main classroom build- 
ing and a four- building cluster of 
dormitories have been built and 
paid for, and utilities and roads 
have been installed on the new 
campus. Target date for completion 
of the 35-building project, which 
will permit the student body to bo 
tripled in size, is 1%*). 

Rockford College has no church 
affiliation and an endowment of 
only about $2 mil linn. Si no il was 
ji women's college until 19o5, nil of 
its men graduates are under 30 
years old and thus financial sup- 
port from alumni is limited. 

*if Rockford can build a whole 
college without tax money," Dr. 



Howard points out, "it is difficult 
to see why other institutions with 
tasks no greater claim they must 
have federal funds. 

41 1 challenge the conclusion that 
our nation will be well served by 
meeting its critical needs in college 
education through the use of federal 
money. I am perfectly certain that 
such a course, while perhaps pro- 
viding a temporary cure, will ulti 
mately deform the patient if it 
doesn't kill him. 

"Education is a machine of our 
society. None of us dreams of try- 
ing to repair a machine without 
first understanding thoroughly its 
function and how the parts are re- 
lated. There is another machine 
that was repaired by technicians 
who weren't aware of how it worked. 
The fantastic mess in American 
agriculture is a monumental ex- 
ample of the damage that can be 
wrought by well intent ioned, but 
shortsighted, repairmen. 

"We cannot afford to have our 
educational system 'saved* by sim 
ilar national techniques." 



A vital catalyst in Rockford\s 
success has been the compelling 
personality and conviction of Dr. 
Howard, a slender, slightly balding 
man of tremendous energy. Should- 
ering a significant portion of the 
fund-raising job at the same time 
he was making academic changes 
in tin* college, he has pushed for- 
ward with the same determination 
that won him four decorations and 
a battlefield commission in World 
War II. Under his leadership, the 
college has updated its curriculum, 
raised faculty salaries and admis- 
sions standards, and attracted a 
number of new prof cssors from other 
colleges and universities. These fac- 
ulty members have been drawn to 
Rockford by the challenge of help 
ing build a new college and, as Dr. 
Howard says. 14 by our intention of 
informing our students about the 
contemporary world to a far greater 
degree than is customary in Ameri- 
can education 

George M. Wattles, a former busi- 
nessman, now is chairman of the 
Department of Economics and 
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Return to Traditional with 

Georgian 

Many executives are rediscovering the 
quiet, impressive dignity of traditional 
furniture. If you are one of them (or i 
linvc always preferred traditional), Geor- 
gian by Hoosier deserves your investiga- 
tion. Here is distinguished genuine 
American Walnut furniture with face ( 
veneers carefully selected for figure, 
texture and color. Here is design that 
will never go out of style. Puritan tradi- 
tional economy suite also available. 
Writ* for catalog and dealer's name 
"fiUrir TRUE CLEAR THRU" 



HOOSIER DESK COMPANY 

Jasper, Indiana 
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SUCCESS STORY 

continued 

Business. He was drawn in part by 
the college's stand on federal aid. 

"Critical of the expanding fune 
tions of government, the trustees 
and administration have the cour- 
age to refuse government aid despite 
the urgent need for millions of dol- 
lars to finance the new campus and 
academic program/' he says, 

"Their faith and determination 
helps us teach our students the 
continuing merit of self-confidence 
and a host of other old-fashioned 
American virtues/ 1 

What does this have to do with 
raising funds to build a new cam- 
pus? Dr. Howard spells it out: 

"Ultimately the only substantial 
support a college can attract is what 
it earns through its educational pro- 
gram. In attracting new support 
from individuals and corporate 
donors, the present educational pro- 
gram must be the basis on which 
the college is sold. 

"Ifs a mistake to try to sell what 
you're going to do. 

"A liberal arts college must face 
the fact that what it has to offer 
potential industrial donors is of 
much less direct benefit to them 
than engineering programs and the 
like. 

" Indirect as it is, however, it 
may be of more critical importance 
to them in the long run than pro 
grams where supf x)rt is more easily 
justified to stockholders. There is 
good reason to believe that a liberal 
arts graduate is often best able to 
perceive all of the complex interre- 
lationships of responsibility that a 
top corporation executive carries." 

The success of Rockford College's 
fund-raising program is testimony 
to the effectiveness of Dr. Howard's 
approach, individuals and corpo 
rations in Rockford which had not 
been among the college's supporters 
in the past have become contribu- 
tors; the number of contributors 
in other cities has been boosted. 

The support of the business com- 
munity in Rockford and elsewhere 
has been particularly important. 
Louis S. Gibb, the college's vice 
president for development, says that 
approximately half of the funds 
raised so far have come from cor- 
porations and corporate founda- 
tions. The largest gift^$205,000^ 
came from a Rockford corporation 
About half of the $4.7 million goal 
for the second three -year phase of 
the drive is expected to come from 
business and industry. 

"Rockford is a highly industri- 



alized city," points out Bruce* Ol- 
son, chairman of the drive's second 
phase and president of the Sund- 
strand Corporation in Rockford. 
"Rockford industry has been suc- 
cessful and has been reasonably 
generous in its support of local in- 
stitutions. We haven't conducted 
a high-pressure solicitation -col- 
lecting for a college is a continuous 
job. We've approached people on 
the basis of maintaining a good 
college in the community/" 

On the other hand, Rock ford's 
past generosity in community proj- 
ects does not work entirely to the 
advantage of the college s drive, as 
another trustee, Stanton K. Smith, 
president of the Smith Oil and 
Refining Company in Rockford, 
notes: 

"More than $16 million has been 
collected in Rockford since 1940 
to build three new hospitals. This 
money is gone-it isn't waiting for 
solicitors from the college. People 
are being asked to dig down in their 
pockets again, and this is an ob- 
stacle to collections for the college. 

'The success of our drive will 
be keyed increasingly to rinding 
new and unploughed fields of money 
in Rockford and, possibly more im- 
portant to bringing in even more 
funds from corporations, founda- 
tions and individuals in other cities. 

"I believe we have a good prod- 
uct to sell, though. Independent 
colleges are the leavening agent for 
all education. They can make ex- 
perimental forays into better edu- 
cational methods, and constitute 
our main deterrent against the uni- 
formity of education totally financed 
by government. 

" Also, a community with a strong 
educational institution as part of 
its core has a cultural stimulant 



What is maturity? You'll be 
interested in the answer 
found by recent research. 
For findings and a check list 
to test yourself, see page 40 



and a means of providing a flow of 
well educated people back into the 
community/* 

How does the Rockford indus- 
trial community feel ahoul support 
ing the college s far-reaching plans? 
Reuben E Aldeen. president of the 
Amerock Corporation, a manu 
facturer of industrial hardware, 
says: 

"We hope to get much of our 
future corporate organization from 
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This Impressive office owes much of lit comfortoble atmosphere to its 
Mis- Weld wood Architectural plain sliced walnut installed in o core- 
fully mismatched planlc style. You may specify custom ponels like these, 
or choose Irom scores of prefinished or Architectural Grade Weldwaod 



paneling* in stock. This h the office of the president of Southland Life 
Insurance Company rn Southland Center, Dallas, Texas, Architect, Welton 
Becket, FAtA, & Associates, tos Angeles. Instolleri Adleto Show Case & 
fixture Manufacturing Company, Oollos. 



Your walls reflect your corporate identity 

(give it warmth — and dignity — with Weldwood walnut paneling) 



Walnut is friendly, yet formal It lias warmth with an 
air of prestige. And it's only one ot a liuiiclreci different 
Weldwood" panelintrs available l<> help von ercatr the 
most favorable* atmosphere lor your husiness. And your 
treasurer will approve, because Weldwood paneling 
needs virtualK 00 maintenance and eliminates periodic 
redecorating. Why not call in your architect or deco- 
rator today? 
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USING TV TO TEACH... BY "TELEPHONE" 

Today, a single teacher can personally instruct thousands of pupils in dozens of schools over 
special TV telephone lines, 6T&E is bringing this modern form of Educational TV to the 
nations schools through its own Operating Companies in areas of 32 states. This system 
includes inexpensive TV cameras and receivers developed by our subsidiary Sylvania. 
"ETV" is another example of how 6T&E works to advance communications on ail fronts. 
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SUCCESS STORY 

continued 

Rockford College— it's a training 
ground for our coming executives 
and employes. Business— little and 
big ;dike-has a real stake in sup- 
porting education. Too many col- 
leges are becoming dependent on 
federal aid. 

"If you don't back up your con- 
victions with cold cash, they don't 
mean very much/' 

Help also has come from pro- 
fessional organizations in the area. 
The county bar association, medical 
and dental societies, and other 
groups have urged their members 
to contribute. The Northern Illinois 
Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects has pledged funds for 
an art gallery in the new college 
center building. 

The urgent need to spread sup 
port for the college far beyond the 
nty limits of Rockford has been 
emphasized by Dr. Howard. A 
large part of his time is spent trav- 
eling to gain more out-of-town help, 

"Diversification of your board 
of trustees is most important," he 
says. " More and more corporate 
executives are coming to recognize 
the direct relationship between thr 
success of liberal arts colleges and 
the long-range success and stability 
of the U. S. economy. Consequently, 
there is a growing reservoir of po- 
tential trustees in big cities avail 
able to small colleges that may be 
Some distance away," 

Dr. Howard has increased the 
number of out-of-town residents on 
the board of trustees and also added 
more trustees who are businessmen. 
Now 14 of the college's 34 trustees 
are from other cities. These in 
elude two in New York, five in 
Chicago, one each in Boston, 
Detroit and Los Angeles. Out -of 
town trustees have been helpful in 
bringing in gifts from outside the 
Uockford area. 

Graduates of the college, who are 
Keattf'rcd throughout the country, 
have taken on the task of raising 
$6U0,(X)0 for the new college center 
building. They have pledged more 
than $600,000 "so far 

What is the story behind Hock 
ford College's uncompromising 
st; uid against Joss of its independ- 
ence? Founded in 1847 as the Rock- 
ford Female Seminary, it is older 
than such Eastern women's colleges 
as Bryn Mawr, Smith, Weileslcy 
a "d Vassal-. Pioneer social worker 
-June Ad dams was a graduate. 

> college's present 1 2-acre 
Campus is located near the center of 



Rockford, III, a city of 13 1.000 peo~ 
pie about 90 miles northwest of 
Chicago. One of its nine buildings 
housed the original seminary. Men 
were admitted as students seven 
years ago and now number more 
than half of its 450 full-time and 
1,200 part-time students. The stu- 
dent body is being increased grad- 
ually to the 1,200 full-time enroll- 
ment which will be accommodated 
by the new campus. 

The decision to build a new. 
enlarged campus was made by the 
college's board of trustees in 19o6. 
Shares in a 304-acre tract on the 
eastern edge of the city had been 
bought by supporters in an earlier, 
abortive attempt to move the cam- 
pus, ^lany of these shares were 
donated to the college, and by 1958 
the remainder were acquired by the 
college for $70,000. The land is 
valued at nearly $900,000 

In 1960 the trustees brought Dr. 
Howard in as president. Now 41. 
he had held the presidency of I'alos 
Verdes College in Rolling Hills, 
Calif., and had served as executive 
vice chairman of President Eisen- 
hower's Committee on Government 
Contracts, which was charged with 
eliminating discrimination 

The trustees and Dr. Howard 
were faced with a vital decision in 



the following year. Should Rockford 
College take advantage of the low* 
cost federal loans for new buildings 
and make plans to apply for even 
broader aid contained in bills in 
Congress, if they should pass? 

By an overwhelming majority, 
the trustees voted this resolution: 

"We will not seek direct matching 
fundings, as provided in pending 
legislation, nor will we ask for the 
presently available building loans 
with their token, subsidized interest 
rates." 

Karl C. Williams, chairman of 
the board of trustees, told Nation's 
Business: 

"The decision to reject federal 
funds arose from the joint con- 
viction of President Howard and 
the trustees that Rockford College 
should remain independent. 

"It is not a proper function of 
government to be involved in private 
education. Just as in other lines of 
activity, federal aid destroys initia- 
tive and individuality and would 
inevitably lead to conformity in 
education. One of the greatest 
strengths of private education is its 
diversity and flexibility— its ability 
to adapt to new cl, cumstanees. 

"Federal aid dries up private aid 
in any area," added Mr. Williams, 
a Hock ford attorney and former 
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BREAKDOWN INSURANCE ... 
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SUCCESS STORY 

continued 



president of the Illinois State Bar 
Association. "I personally believe 
that it also leads to a dependence 
upon government and diminishes 
the assumption of responsibility by 
an individual or institution. 

"We're going down a blind road 
politically, economically and soci- 
ologically. Perhaps the best place 
to stop this trend is in the field 
of education." 

Other trustees agree. One of them. 
Alan <\ Mottison, president of the 
Mattison Machine Works and presi- 
dent of the Roekford Board of 
Education, comments: 

"Federal aid is an awfully ex 
!>ensive way to get money, You 
simply get back, at 50 cents on the 
dollar, money you've sent to Wash- 
ington in taxes." 

Another trust ee . H a r 1 1 ey I - \ y cock . 
Jr., of Chicago, a vice president of 
the Quaker Oats Company, says: 

"We felt that by all going to 
work we could do the job without 
federal money. If all colleges go to 
the same source for funds— the fed- 
eral government— they may find 
themselves forced to bend their 
thinking to comply with that of the 
fellow who holds the purse strings. 
Each school should be free to have 
its own ideas." 

Dr. Howard adds: 

"The fundamental reason for the 
success of our nation is that we 
have developed a governmental and 
economic structure which permits 
and encourages the individual to 
rise to his highest capabilities. As 
we devise group answers to group 
problems, we seem to destroy the 
dynamic qualities of the individual 
person. 

"In education, you come to rec- 
ognize that there is an impact on 
the student far beyond what takes 
place in the classroom. All teachers 
teach more by how they behave 
than by what they say. This is true 
of the college itself as well as its 
individual staff members. 

"We try to bear in mind I hat 
we're setting an example for our 
students in formulating trustee 
policies and in carrying them out 
through administrative decisions/* 

END 

REPRINTS r>/ "Success Story Your 
School Can Copy" may he obtained 
for 30 cents a cojiy, $14 per 100, 
or $120 per 1 .000 postpaid from No- 
lion's Business, 1615 H St.. N.W.. 
Washington fi. 1) (' Please enclose 
remittance with order. 
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" Why we chose the NCR 315 Computer." _ idem cement company, d«™ . to^d* 



"In these days of sharpened competition, 
maintaining an adequate return on in* 
vestment requires current, accurate in- 
formation quickly and clearly presented. 
At Ideal we are counting on our NCR 
315 System to give us much better con- 
trol over all phoses of our operations. 

"Ideal operates 17 plants [on 18th is 
under construction), ranging from Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington through 
the Mountain, Mid-West and Southern 
states to the Atlantic and Guff Coasts in 



the Southeast, The control of operating 
and repair supplies, and the value anal- 
ysis on these materials are big jobs which 
the computer with CRAM will permit us 
to do more efficiently. 

"Another area where we expect sub- 
stantial payoff is in the scheduling and 
allocation of production and distribu- 
tion. In addition to our producing plants, 
we operate a number of storage and 
distribution terminals. Transportation is a 
big item in the delivered cost of cement 



and our computer will assist us in doing 
the best job at the lowest possible cost. 

' We are scheduling much of our rou- 
tine data processing activities for the 
315. Also we will moke use of it in 
research, exploration, and engineering 
problems. The system's modular design 
and versatility should enable it to take 
care of all our needs for years to come." 

Cm Dobbim, P'rudtfif , f<4+ol Ctm+rtt Compear 



NCR PROVIDES TOTAL SYSTEMS - FROM ORIGINAL ENTRV TO FINAL REPORT — 

THROUGH ACCOUNTING MACHINES. CASH REGISTERS OR AOOINCJ MACHINES, AND DATA PROCESSING 

The National Cash Register Co**U33 offices in 151 countries* 79 years of helping business save money 
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You can 
get ahead faster 



This advice will assist you in overcoming obstacles to success 



"I came to this company/* said a dispirited 40- 
year-old engineer, "because I thought it had a future 
and I could advance. 

"But my departments going nowhere and I'm 
trapped in my present position. There are already 
loo many chiefs with too tittle to do. I haven't been 
able to wangle a transfer to another department. If 
I move to another company, I'm going to waste 
another year or two before I earn full responsibility/' 

In another company, a 55-year-old man whose 
business career bad inclined upward at only a moder- 
ate angle suddenly discovered that his management 
had started a program of hiring recent business school 
graduates and moving them quickly into positions 
of authority. 

"Now I'm reporting to kids who don't know the 
first thing about the business/' he complained. 
"Maybe im not the greatest in the world, but I 
thought Yd get a little further up the ladder. But 
I'm stopped and there's nothing I can do. I can't 
afTord to quit until my boys are through college. 
And Yin locked in by my pension besides/* 

A brilliant and youthful vice president of yet 
another company was taken to luncheon by his boss 
to discuss his future. 

"John," the president said, "you are undoubtedly 
the best man this company has ever had. You could 
have my job some day soon. You could probably go 
on to the top job in almost any company. But you're 
not going to. Your people hate you." 

These experiences typify a problem that every 
executive encounters, not just once but usually 
several times, in the course of his working life. He 
runs up against ;t roadblock winch seems to threaten 
his career. 

Sometimes the obstacle is created by the man him 
self or his family. Sometimes it is raised by his 
company or by others in it. Sometimes it results 
from a combination of faults and circumstances 



Whatever the cause, the experience is, at best, 
upsetting; at worst shattering. Yet it is a normal 
experience that is usually beneficial in the end be- 
cause it forces you to clarify your thinking about 
yourself and it may make you take long overdue 
action. 

What to do 

It is easy, however, to overtook the benefits of a 
roadblock when you are bemoaning your bad luck. 
Your mind is occupied with only one question: "What 
do I do now?" 

The first step, says Robert F. Moore, senior partner 
of Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., managcmcm 
consultants, is to analyze yourself and the situation 
you're in. This is going to take time. You need soli- 
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tude. pencil and a piece of paper. Ask yourself these 
questions: 

What are my objectives? You can waste a lot of 
time stewing about the roadblock if you don't know 
what you want in your business life. 

Many men, says one personnel consultant, have no 
goal. Some may admit this openly. Countless 
others conceal the fact even from themselves. In any 
case, when such men hit a roadblock, they are usually 
consciously or unconsciously relieved because they 
OO not want to assume additional responsibilities. 

For instance, several years ago when one con- 
sultant made his annual appraisal of his own staff, 
he concluded that one young man, though doing 
excellent work in his present job. was incapable of 
advancing further. The consultant expected the man, 
an eager, energetic worker, to take the news hard. 
Hut much to his surprise, the man readily agreed. 

"I'd probably have been upset a while ago," he 
confessed. "But I've been thinking things over lately, 
and 1 realize I'm happy where I am/ 1 

Many other men do have a goal in life, but it is 
nebulous. Such men know only that they'd like to 
wind up in some well paying position in some good 
company in some interesting industry. They are not 
definite about which position, which company or 
which industry. Because of this, they are often badly 
upset by roadblocks. Their efforts to get around 
an obstacle may be confused and ineffective. 

Such a man was a 40-year-old executive whose 
only aim was to make a lot of money in marketing, 
but whose blunt frankness had alienated several of 
bis superiors. The man ranted to his friends about 
this "injustice." He made spasmodic attempts to get 
into other companies at the salary he thought he 
deserved 'and which, in fact, he did). 

Fortunately, nothing happened. As year followed 
frustrating year, he grew more mature and philo- 
sophical. Partly as a result, he became lees outspoken. 
Then his superiors* objections began to evaporate. 
He was given new responsibilities and authority. 
Ultimately he was making the substantial salary that 
his personal roadblock had long denied him. 

The relatively few men who know exactly where 
they are headed have much less difficulty with road- 
blocks. 

The reason is obvious: To be able to set a realistic 
goal for yourself, you must understand your own 
resources and be willing to correct shortcomings. 
You must know what will be expected of you, not 
only in the position you are aiming for, but in the 
positions leading up to it 

One excellent salesman whose objectives were lofty 
but indistinct failed to consider the time he would 
have to spend away from home if and when he became 
a sales manager. Consequently, when he was given 
thai job, he suddenly realized that he didn't want it. 
Hut having accepted publicly and enthusiastically, he 
hesitated to hack out. 

In establishing an objective, you must also reckon 
with the competition you will meet, face the fact that 
there are more candidates than positions as you move 
to the top. Above all, you must anticipate the prob 
lems you will encounter, and be prepared to cope 
with them. 




What is the nature of the roadblock? This is 
another question you must answer when you seem 
suddenly to have run against a stone wall. "Not 
everything that looks like a roadblock is one in lad" 
says a personnel consultant 

Then how can you identify a roadblock positively? 

Sometimes it's hard. 

The out lot ik may seem black when you don't pet a 
raise or as big a raise as you think you merit; when 
the boss consistently walks by your desk without 
looking at you; when you never can get in to see 
the boss; when your ideas fall on deaf ears. 

The truth may be that there is nothing at all 
wrong as far as you Ye concerned. Perhaps the com- 
pany is in a temporary profit squeeze and your raise 
is only delayed. Perhaps the boss is so swamped by 
work that he can focus only on his problems. Perhaps 
your ideas are not presented at the right time or 
have gone on to a man who is incapable of respond 




Set realistic goal 
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YOU CAN GET AHEAD FASTER 

continued 

ing enthusiastically to anything. Even usually reliable 
indicators of a roadblock may be inaccurate. For 
instance, the fact that an associate was promoted to 
a job you expected may not mean that you have 
reached the end of the line. The company may be 
holding you for a new and even bigger job you don't 
know about. The fact that a man from outside is 
given a better job than yours may mean only that 
you lack the specific qualifications that job requires. 
The fact that you are being relieved of some respon 
sibilities may mean that you are simply being freed 
for other work. 

On the other hand, you should accept at face value 
such obstacles as a permanently dwindling market 
for your products; a superior who is only three years 
older than you, his second in command; a power- 
hungry associate who plays politics better than you: 
employes who make no bones about telling your 
superiors that they distrust your motives. 

"But even in the face of what looks like convincing 
evidence, quite a few of us leap to conclusions when 
some more or less unusual happening seems to block 
our forward progress/' says one businessman. "I've 
come up against my share of obstacles, and several 
times, after acting impulsively ( though, of course, I 
told myself I was thinking things through), I've dis 
covered that the obstacles never existed. I hope I've 
learned that most of the things that look like road- 
blocks must be checked out calmly and thoroughly 
before they're definitely labeled as such." 

But what if your roadblock is a fact? Then you 
must continue your questioning along these lines: 

What is the present position of the cornfxiny? How 
does it compare with competition? What is the con- 
dition of the industry? What of the future of my 
department, company, industry? 

What i$ my present job? If your employer has pre- 
pared a complete job description, review that. Other- 
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wise make up your own description, listing objectives 
and responsibilities. 

Who is the competition within the company? List 
all competitors. What are their strengths and weak 
nesses? How do they compare with you and what 
are their chances? What roadblocks have tin v en 
countered? 

What hm been my progress to date? Has it been 
marked by genuine accomplishment? What routes 
have you traveled? Have you come along rapidly? 
At the same pace as your associates? Slowly? 

One company personnel manager believes thai the 
average man moves ahead in five-year steps, if you 
have been moving at a faster rate, it may be that your 
present roadblock is a good thing: it gives you time 
to assimilate what you have discovered, adjust com- 
pletely to your present job and get ready to move 
on again. 

What are my training, experience, outside act in ties? 
Are you deficient in any area? Could you stun! 
broadening? 

The public relations manager of a large company 
some years ago decided that he had gone about as far 
as he could. So he went to night school for three years 
to get a law degree. He figured that the additional 
knowledge might equip him for a job as assistant to 
the president or chairman. It didn't work out that 
way, but he did wind up in a newly created position 
with greater scope and authority. 

What are my personal qualifications? Analyzing 
these is one of the hardest parts of your soul-search- 
ing. Although an industrial psychologist says that 
most men see themselves pretty clearly, it is difficult 
not to overrate or underrate yourself. And the list of 
questions you must answer is long. 

Ycur personal qualifications— health, vitality, prin 
ciples and policies, appearance, manners. 

Your personal characteristics adaptability, perse- 
verance, self-reliance, initiative, loyalty, sense of 
humor, imagination, enthusiasm, tact. 

Your ability to analyze keenly, speak effectively, 
write clearly, originate ideas, listen. 
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Your job-do you understand it. know how to ex- 
ecute it, enjoy it? Are you adequate in all ways? Are 
you on the right track? 

Your working habits punctuality, accuracy . neni- 
ness, thoroughness, follow-through. 

Your motivation -does your satisfaction come from 
economic reward, personal recognition, service to 
others? 

Your executive potential how do you train others? 
Do you delegate authority? Are you cost and profit 
minded? Do you organize well? Are you a leader 
rather than ;j driver? 

Your human relations- what do the people you 
know and with whom you work think of you? Are 
you friendly, cooperative, court eous? Do you inspire 
confidence? Are people comfortable with you? Do 
you value people? 

Having put down the answers to these questions 
about yourself, your job and your company, it is \h>s 
sible you have so cleared the air that you can readily 
see the solution to the main problem: 

"What do I do to get around the roadblock I've 
hit?" 

Value of advice 

If you are still uncertain, the next step is to talk 
to a wise counselor. <This, incidentally, is a sound 
idea even il you are sure of where you stand and 
what you should do; an outside viewpoint is always 
helpful. ) 

The counselor may be your wife, a personal friend, 
a business friend, a former teacher or guidance coun- 
selor. Sometimes you can talk with a superior, but 
unless you know that he is a man who deals with 
others sympathetically and objectively, this may in- 
volve some risk 

If the answer is to seek a transfer to another depart- 
ment, join another company or go into business for 
yourself, you should, like any man moving into a 
new field, analyze the organization or business you 
want to get into. 

Your answer may he to stay put. Perhaps your 
study and consultations show that your roadblock is 
only temporary and that, after a period of marking 
time, you will start moving ahead again. On the 
other hand, perhaps you must face the fact that you 
have finally reached the limit of your abilities, You 
may he unhappy and restive from time to time in the 
future; but deep down you may feel some relief that 
your struggle is over and that from now on you can 
do what you know you can do as well as you can 

Or your answer may be to undertake a self-im- 
provement program which will correct the personal 
faults and deficiencies that raised the roadblock in 
the first place. 

Roadblocks are rarely pleasant. But if you look at 
diem as a challenge rather than a defeat, you should 
be able to turn them to your advantage, 

— STANLEY SCHULEH 

REPRINTS of "You Van Get Ahead Faster" may be 
obtained for 25 cents a copy. $12 per 100 or $90 
per IflOQ postpaid from Nation's Business, 1615 H 
St.. N.W.. Washington 6, D.C. Please enclose 
remittance irtth order. 
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1963 WARNING 

from The 
Wall Street Journal 

During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you pet 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You yret I he fact* in 
time to protect your interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States* The Journal 
i< printed daily in eight cities from coast 
to coast. You are promptly and reliably 
informed on every major new develop- 
ment regarding Prices. Taxes, Consumer 
Buy ini;, Government Spending, Inven- 
tories, Financing, Production Trends, 
Commodities, Securities, Marketing and 
New Legislation* 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $24 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can gel a Trial Subscription 
for three months for §7. Just send this ad 
with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St,, New York 4, N. Y. 



DON'T QUIT SMOKING 

1 1 1 Before Giving My Pipe a Trial J 

New principle that contradict* every idea you've ever 
had ab«ut pipe bid o kin a, I iruarantee jt to smoke cool 
and mild hour altar hour, day after day, without real 
without bite, hluerneaa or ahultfo. To prove il, I'll let 
you try a new Carey Pipe, Send name today for mv 
FKKK complete tntd offer. Write to : E» A. CAREY. 
1920 Sunnyslde Ave,, Dept. 245B. Chlcaf o 40, III. 



MINIATURE. ALL PURPOSE CALCULATOR 



A prctiiion instrument that will 
do ajj fh* cole vlnliOftt of largvr 
«jcp*nt»vF drill modal i. Woiutit 
onlf 8 ounce*, fitt hand. 



CURTA COMPANY OEPT NEU 
PO VAN MUYS. CALIF 




YOUR SALES STORY 
IS TOLD AUTOMATICALLY! 

Present* your *iilr* 
Mory rnthuftiafl It rally 
without n *lip-up or 
omi»»iuit. Dramitir 
*iu)iL and ftound ItoUi 
iitlrtilion . moll van-, 
ilehmlr actum- Set H 
up and the piclure* 
i_ change automatirall v 




r tiro titration 
I he HM 



vith 

i ni.l. 



AUTOMAT fC FLIP- TOP 
Sound SfioV'fw eVopoctor 



DuKane 



fOff COMPllTf INfOAMATtON WXlT£ TO; 

DUKANE CORPORATION 



J 406 HQ Itlti Avt . ST CHAHlfS ILLINOIS 
PHONE lt?-4t4-SJ00 
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Here's next round 
in water fight 

New standards used to justify 
water projects will be challenged 



Another chance is under way 
in government controls that could 
open the flood gates to lavish and 
wasteful new spending programs. 

The change involves a new set of 
standards used to justify federal 
water projects. 

Critics of the looser standards 
fear the action could lead to un- 
checked expansion of dam projects 
and other water-use programs. 
Waste could run into billions. 
Objections also are raised on 
the ground that government corn- 
pet ion with business would in- 
crease. 

Specialists also think the way 
would be ipcn to waste of our 
water resources. 

This controversial issue will come 
up in this Congress. Opponents of 
the new standards will challenge 
the way the executive branch de- 
termines the economic feasibility 
of proposed water projects. 

Taxpayers spend nearly SI. 5 bil- 
lion yearly on federal dams and 
other construction designed to pro- 
duce power, irrigate farmlands, im- 
prove river navigation, boost munic- 
ipal and industrial water supplies, 
curb pollution, control floods, pre- 
vent soil erosion, develop recreation 
facilities, and preserve fish and wild- 
life. Such projects affect every state 
in the union, 

"I am introducing a resolution 
which will permit congressional re- 
view of this vital area/* Democratic 
Sen. William Proxmire of Wiscon- 
sin told Nation's Business. 

"It is crucial that these loose 
standards be exposed so that the 



nation's taxpayers are no longer 
misled by phony benefit-cost ratios 
into believing that their money is 
being used wisely, 

"The use of inadequate standards 
of economic feasibility can result in 
staggering amounts of wasteful and 
unjustified spending on water proj- 
ects. As long as these standards re- 
main so loose there can be gross 
misuse of the citizen's scarce tax 
dollar among alternative govern- 
ment uses and even between com- 
peting water projects. Inexcusable 
misuse of the nation's scarce water 
resources can also result when such 
inadequate standards are used/* 

A critical factor in determining 
whether a proposed water project 
will be built is the way it measures 
up against criteria established by 
the executive branch. Costs of the 
project are balanced against the 
expected benefits to produce a ben- 
efit-cost ratio. If the benefits equal 
the costs, or are greater, the project 
is considered feasible. 

The benefit -cost ratio is used by 
federal departments in submitting 
projects to Congress for authoriza- 
tion and appropriation of funds, 
and is also weighed by Congress in 
deciding whether to grant them 

New criteria 

Since 1952 the criteria used were 
set out in a statement drawn up by 
the Bureau of the Budget, referred to 
as Circular A-47. Now it has been 
replaced by significantly modified 
criteria drafted at President Ken- 
nedy's request by a committee rep- 
resenting four departments in- 



volved with water projects: Interior, 
Army, Agriculture, and Health. Ed 
ucation and Welfare. 

A difference in the fundamental 
approach is evident. Circular A-47 
was aimed at "establishing priority 
for projects yielding the greatest 
value to the nation, and securing ef- 
fective resources development at 
minimum necessary cost." 

The current set of standards cites 
three major goals: national and re- 
gional economic development; pres- 
ervation of resources, including 
natural recreational areas; and 
"well-being of all the people." 

Critics charge that the new doc- 
ument, with its lack of emphasis on 
efficiency and economy, is more a 
platform upon which project justi- 
fications can be built than a stand 
ard against which the merits of 
proposals can be measured. 

These criteria, they say, will make 
it much easier for the Administra- 
tion to justify new water projects 
and an expanding federal role in 
this important part of our economy. 

Significant changes include: 
L The top limit of the time period 
used in analyzing the feasibility of 
a project in terms of its economic 
life has been raised from 5H to HX) 
years. 

2. Secondary benefits— those which 
result indirectly from a project— as 
well as intangible benefits based on 
"satisfying human needs and de- 
sires" are to be taken into account 
in calculating the total benefits of 
a project. Formerly, projects were 
judged primarily on the basis of 
primary benefits- those gains, assets 
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Not until this moment has such a small price tag 
appeared on a full-size , full-featured 
electric office typewriter: NEW ROYAL ELECTRESS 




Yes, this is a full-size , fully equipped machine, not a light- 
weight. It can withstand all the rigors of heavy office duty. 

How is it possible to introduce such a machine for $95 
under the price of any other true office electric? Basically, 
by simplification of the mechanism. Not by giving up any 
of the features. 

An ingenious new cam, for example, did away with 645 
parts in type-bar linkages. That means 645 fewer parts to 
pay for in the first place. And the fewer the moving parts, 
the sturdier the machine. 

The motor is simplified and yet more powerful than 
motors half again its size. 

Throughout, simplification not only saves you money but 



results in a strong, trustworthy machine. Quiet. Rugged. 

But you do not merely save money. You get all the 
features you want — and a few found nowhere else. The 
new Magic Monitor/ 1 " for example, automatically adjusts 
to the thickness of the carbon pack. The result: print work 
as neat and uniform as a business card — with remarkably 
clear, crisp, carbon copies. 

For full-featured ability with a small price tag t isn't the 
new Royal Electress " the logical choice? A Royal repre- 
sentative will be proud to show you the 
Electress, He is in the Yellow Pages, 
Or write Royal McBee Corporation, 
Dept 22BE, 850 Third Ave., N,Y. P N.Y. 
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Cooper Theatre, Denver. Architect /Richard J. Crowther and As- 
O sociates, Denver. Designer/MelvSn C, Glarr, Lakewood, Colorado* 



\ Waiotae Bowl, Honolulu. HawalL 

7o Architect/Takashi Anbe, A.J.A,, Honolulu, Hawaii. 




Gladding McBeon Co., warehouse, San Francisco, California. 
)o Architem/Suffon and Stephens, San Francisco, California 



I International Instruments, Orange, Connecticut. 
O Archjtecls/Pedersen and TJlney, New Haven, Connecticut 



Can you pick the Butler buildings in this group ? 



Remember when pre -engineered metal buildings were 
rather plain look-alikes? Butler has revolutionized all that 
—with glamorous appearance and immense variety, More 
than just a line of components. Butler offers an inte- 
grated systematic approach that has many advantages* 
The system is flexible. You can specify varying degrees 
of pre-fabrication. Four buildings are shown here. Can 
you pick the Butler buildings? Why not try* 

1. You might think this is a Butler building, but it isn't. 
If you were fooled, it's because the entire rotunda is 
a massive, insulated curtain wall of Butler Monopanl*, 
A growing number of architects are specifying this Butler 
wall system for fine conventional buildings. 

2. Too much masonry showing to be a Butler building? 
Wrong again. The basic building, structural and roof, 
are indeed all Butler. The masonry is only a non-load- 
bearing curtain enclosing the building. Inside you get 
clear spans up to 120 feet wide, uncluttered spaces, free- 
dom to use any curtain wall material— and fast construc- 
tion. Butler buildings go up weeks, sometimes months 
faster. The Butler roof is so outstanding it's guaranteed 20 



years with no maintenance obligation on owner s part.* 

3. Here is conventional curtain wall material combined 
with a Butler Monopanl wall system. With the exception 
of the tile facade, these are primarily Butler components 
. . . structural, wall system and roof. Generally speak- 
ing, the more pre-fabricated components specified, the 
more the inherent advantages accelerate. That's because 
more of the parts were made for each other. 

4, Guess this as a Butler building? Bight! It's 100% Butler, 
with a new wall system not shown on the other struc- 
tures above. Butler Modular Wall system . . . elegant 
four-foot wide panels with built-in doors, windows and 
aluminum trim. Notice how beautifully it blends with 
Bullet Monopanl. Ihiv \ou gel the ultimate benefits of 
pre-fabrication - precision, quality, economy and beauty. 

Beautiful building, and a beautiful buy. Quality for 
quality the Butler building is lowest in ultimate cost - 
original cost plus the cost of maintenance* 

Phone your Butler Builder. He's in the Yellow Pages 
under "Buildings" or "Steel Buildings "Ask about Butler's 
finance formula for progress, terms up to 10 years. 

'Optional, at slight antra cair 



BUTLER 



Safes Offices and Dealers Nationwide 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7456 EAST I3TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 



Manufacturer! of Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels • Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising ♦ Contract Manufacture 



WATER FIGHT 

continued 

or values resulting directly from a 
project. 

3. Benefits from improving recrea- 
tional facilities and preserving fish 
and wildlife are raised to an equal 
status with other benefits such as 
electric power, navigation, flood con- 
trol, and irrigation. Recreation, fish 
and wildlife benefits earlier were 
treated as incidental. 

4. More importance is assigned to 
federal hydroelectric power. The 
new standards state that "long 
range power needs, in the light of 
generally expected economic growth 
of an area, may justify measures 
initially to insure later availability 
of the full power potential," In A -47, 
public hydroelectric power was con- 
sidered largely in comparison with 
"the cheapest alternative source of 
energy." 

5. Tax loss is generally not included 
in figuring project cost, although it 
was added in before. It is .still to be 
used in computing the value of 
benefits. 

H. Improvement of domestic, mu- 
nicipal and industrial water supplies 
has been considered "primarily a 
local and state responsibility." This 
distinction is not made in the new 
standards. 

7. Redevelopment benefits will be 
figured into benefit-cost ratios where 
projects are proposed for depressed 
areas. This was not considered 
before. 

Democratic Sen. Clinton P. 
Anderson of New Mexico, chairman 
of the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs l 'utmniHi . . say- the new 
standards will "place federal water 
resource project proposals in a 
realistic and forward-looking con- 
text that will enable both the ex 
ecutive and the legislative branches 
to make informed judgments of the 
merits and desirability of the proj- 
ects. 

"Thus a significant advance* has 
been made in the resources field. 
As a consequence, it will be possible 
soundly to devise, authorize, and 
execute the large programs that are 
urgently needed to match water sup- 
plies to the water requirements of 
our rapidly growing population and 
expanding economy." 

Easier to calculate 

Broadening the benefits which 
are counted, raising the time limit 
to 100 years, and omitting tax loss 
as a cost will make it easier to cal- 
culate a favorable benefit -cost ratio 
for I profxxsed project. 



This is a vital concern of such 
people as Rep. William C. Cramer, 
Florida Republican and a member 
of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee. Representative Cramer de- 
clares: 

"This is just another New Fron- 
tier gimmick for making gray look 
like white and black look like gray 
when it comes to cleaning up pre- 
viously unacceptable projects. 
Changing the criteria will get the 
federal government into projects it 
otherwise wouldn't be in. 

"It also makes it easier to justify 
public, as opposed to private, proj- 
ects. There has been a great push 
by public power advocates in this 
Administration, and one objective 
of this change is to weight the 
scales in favor of public power. 



Who are the men picked 
to speak for the public 
in labor disputes? What 
are their views? Their 
background is disclosed 
in article on page 56 



"Many projects that have been 
judged economically unfeasible or 
borderline cases can be made to 
appear acceptable by adding sec- 
ondary benefits which were mar 
ginal or not even considered in the 
past. 

"It puts the government in a more 
favorable position in competing with 
private enterprise* 

"Congress should make its own 
decision on what criteria are to be 
used, and I plan to consider intro- 
ducing legislation setting forth prop- 
er standards. I also expect to ex- 
amine witnesses on these New 
Frontier criteria, 

"IVe been very disturbed by the 
degree of political decisions being 
made and pressure exerted for proj 
ect priority in politically favorable 
areas. This will increase as more 
projects can be brought up with ac 
ceptable Inherit cost ratios." 

An illustration of how the change 
in criteria can give an acceptable 
benefit-cost ratio of 1.00 or more to 
a previously unacceptable project 
is supplied by Senator Proxmire. 
Over the strong protests of the sen- 
ator. Congress last fall voted to 
appropriate funds for the $60 mil- 
lion Glen Elder darn and irrigation 



project in Kansas. According to 
Senator Proxmire'* calculations, 
the project had a benefit-cost ratio 
of only .93 when figured on a 50- 
year basis. This is raised to a fa- 
vorable 1.18 by boosting the time 
to 100 years. 

On the other side of the debate, 
the National Reclamation Associ- 
ation sees merit in broadening the 
benefits considered and raising the 
top limit of the economic study 
period to 100 years. The Associa- 
tion has long favored these changes, 
although it has not yet taken a posi- 
tion on the entire set of new stand- 
ards. Its conclusions are based on 
reclamation projects and not on the 
federal water resources program as 
a whole. William E. Welsh, secre- 
tary-manager of the Association, 
says: 

"There are many members of our 
Association men who have been 
vitally concerned with water re- 
source development, particularly 
reclamation, over a long period of 
years -who are of the opinion thai 
the time has come when we must 
look far beyond the increase in net 
income to the irrigators in the justi- 
fication of reclamation projects. 

"We must give full credit to all 
benefits, direct and indirect, tan- 
gible and intangible, which accrue 
to the region, the state and the 
nation." 

No obsolescence 

On the question of the time factor, 
he adds: "There are at least 21 fed- 
eral reclamation projects through- 
out the West which were author- 
ized in 1907 or before. Not one of 
these projects is showing signs of 
being worn out or obsolete/' 

The whole question will come 
before the Congress. Senator Prox- 
mire points out: 

"There are many alternative cri 
teria which can be used for the pur- 
pose of determining the economic 
worth of water resource develop- 
ment projects. Since there is no 
objective approach to be used in 
determining which are the most 
legitimate, it is crucial that these 
standards be made, or at least re 
viewed, at the highest policy-mak- 
ing level, 

"This means that the Congress 
a* a whole should explicitly con- 
sider this matter and make the nec- 
essary choices, rather than letting 
the loose administrative standards 
remain in use by default 

"The failure of Congress to exer- 
cise its responsibilities for legis- 
lative review in this matter can re- 
sult in wasteful spending running 
into the billions." END 
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YOU'LL FEEL IMPACT OF 
CHANGE IN EUROPE 



Upward pressures on costs and 
prices in the European Common 
Market will continue through the 
next few years. 

Over-all industrial costs in Europe 
are rising at a time when world 
raw material prices are falling and 
when a number of semifinished 
goods are also somewhat cheaper for 
Common Market users due to re- 
ductions of tariffs within the Market. 
These duties on industrial goods 
are now onlv half as high as in 
January 1958. In mid- 1963 they 
will be down even further. So the 
main cost factor is labor, which is 
becoming more expensive through- 
out the Common Market 

For United States business the 
European wage-price spiral will 
have a number of important effects. 

The European market for U. S. 
manufactured goods may widen. 
Although tariff discrimination gives 
a competitive advantage to Euro- 
pean products, the direct advantage 
of substantially lower prices will 
tend to weaken. 

In some countries, notably Bel- 
gium and Germany, it may become 
harder to sell capital equipment, 
not because European suppliers can 
underbid— which becomes increas- 
ingly difficult— but because of the 
cutback in capital spending follow- 
ing the squeeze on margins. In 
Italy, however, American suppliers 
should have a chance to beat the 
Germans. 

In consumer goods U. S. pro- 
ducers will have to wait for some 
years before European prices rise 
to the American level. In indus- 
trial materials fiercer competition 
between European producers will 
not help American firms. 



As for sales in the U. S., it is 
likely that European exporters will 
be careful, in more critical sectors 
such as automobiles, not to pass on 
higher costs. In fact, with a slight 
decline in German export orders, 
competition among European pro- 
ducers in the U. S. market may in- 
crease. Luxury imports from Europe 
-clothing, shoes and furniture, 
especially from Italy -all are ex- 
pected to be more expensive. 

In third markets the competitive- 
ness of European products will de- 
pend on how successful producers 
are in holding their prices within 
reasonable limits in 1963. 

In Germany the increase in wage 
rates for 1962 was about 10 per 
cent above 1961. Because of an 
acute labor shortage workers have 
been attracted from Italy, Greece, 
Spain, and even from Japan. Wage 
costs per unit, however, have not 
grown at the same speed as wages 
since productivity has been running 
about five per cent higher than in 
1961, and overtime is down. 

Estimates for France indicate 
that wage earnings in 1962, after 
taxes, were 11.2 per cent higher at 
the end of the year than in Decem- 
ber 1961. Total labor costs to in- 
dustry have risen even more— the 
fastest rate of annual increase since 
1958. French industry, however, is 
not as critically short of workers 
as is German industry. 

Even in Italy the surplus of labor 
in the south is being absorbed; 
already skilled men are in short 
supply. This fact was reflected in 
a long series of strikes and disputes 
which are only now ending. Mini- 
mum contract wages in industry had 
been pushed up by almost eight per 
cent in October 1962 compared with 
a year earlier, but the real increase 
in wage costs was probably more 
than 10 per cent. 

In Holland and Belgium, workers 




Europe's wage-price spiral could 
widen market (or American goods 



are scarce and wages have risen. 
Belgium's rates have been among 
the highest in Europe for several 
years. 

Naturally enough, West Europe's 
prices are showing signs of strain. 
But in 1962 the whole cycle of 
wages, production costs, prices, and 
the general cost of living (which 
in turn reflects on wages, in the 
form of claims for higher wages 
or automatic wage adjustments, as 
in France i was complicated by the 
poor 1961 harvest 

High food prices during the first 
half of 1962 reacted directly on the 
cost of living, and so on wages. 
During these months most of the 
rise in the cost of living stemmed 
directly from higher prices for food, 
so that when 1962*8 bumper harvest 
started coming to market, cost-of- 
living indices dropjx»d a few points. 

In all Common Market countries 
except Holland the cost of living 
had risen some three per cent by 
last August. ( Government action has 
tended to keep Holland's prices 
fairly stable. In Italy, however, the 
benefits of lower food prices were 
offset by a steady upward move- 
ment in the cost of services, the 
worst being rents and housing. 
Prices of goods also were increasing. 
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By mid- 1962 consumer durables 
were 10 per cent more expensive 
than at the end of 1961. 

Caught between the upper mill- 
stone of higher wage costs and the 
lower millstone of stronger compe- 
tition, due to reduced tariffs on im- 
ports from other Common Market 
producers, industry outside Italy 
has tried to keep prices stable. The 
pinch has been felt in the grinding 
down of manufacturers' margins. 

There have been some mitigating 
factors. French price increases have 
been kept to the minimum since 
19oS and industry has aimed at 
higher productivity with greater 
turnover arising in a booming do 
mestic market Here industry has 
been successful in improving pro 
ductivity to the extent that margins 
have not been so hard hit as to stop 
investment in new plant and equip- 
iik nl 

From December 19(il to October 
1962 retail prices rose by just over 
three per cent, However, the latest 
survey of business opinion shows 
that some 30 per cent of French 
industry expects to have to raise 
prices soon. Automobile prices al- 
ready have been increased, follow- 
ing boosts in steel prices. 

German manufacturers have man 
aged to maintain fairly stable prices 
and hope to continue to do so during 
I he early months of this year. But 
this stability has been dearly won. 
Like the Netherlands. Germany 



revalued its currency in 1961. This 
meant that exj>ort prices rose while 
imports were relatively cheaper 
Although the direct effects of the 
revaluation had largely worn off by 
the middle of 1962, manufacturers 
were very chary of raising prices. 
Lower Common Market tariffs did 
not improve the position. 

So, although German producers 
were faced with considerably greater 
over-all costs, exceeding the pace 
of improved productivity, they were 
left with no choice but to keep 
prices firm. 

This point was rammed home in 
exhortations from Minister of Fco- 
nomics Ludwig Erhard 

In general, German industry, like 
that of the Netherlands, has ab- 
sorbed its higher wage costs in 
squeezed profit margins. What was 
sacrificed was sending on capital 
equipment on which it can perhaps 
afford to economize for a year or 
so, but which could prove disadvan- 
tageous in the mid-sixties. 

The over-all pattern is one in 
which rapid, domestically generated 
growth is giving way to a slower 
pace of development. In Germany 
and Belgium internal demand has 
not slackened appreciably but the 
ability of national industries to 
exploit their situation fully is seri- 
ously weakened by the growing 
share of turnover which is absorbed 
in wages 

Labor's increasing share in m 




GLOBAL TRADE TRENDS 



Most commodity markets were un- 
affected by the Cuban crisis, but 
the shock administered to the 
free world may stimulate con- 
certed actron to fend off a world 
trading recession. ... As things 
stand, many export markets for 
your products in the less-developed 
countries may remain poor for 
some time. This goes for most 
of South America, where economic 
crisis will persist in spite of the 
Alliance for Progress, and in India, 
whose defense troubles will affect 
an already bad foreign exchange 

situation Rising costs in Europe 

could mean that if you have felt 



the effect of European competition 
in these markets, you may find 
yourself in a better position soon. 
Once again it looks as if the devel 
ooed countries will provide most 
scope for market expansion. . , . 
Sales to Europe could become 
easier and Japan s exports have 
been rising again, giving more 
room (or maneuvering there. . . . 
Exceptions to the general picture: 
Venezuela's rising oil revenue 
means more money for industrial! 
zation and imports of capital goods; 
Sudan's new plan gives scope for 
textile, mining and paper making 
machinery. 



dustrial prosperity has put Belgian, 
German, and some Krench products 
in the top bracket of European 
prices. 

Countries where the tost of labor 
is cheaper— Italy, to some extent 
the Netherlands, and parts of France 
—have strong comp et iti ve advan- 
tages, but even here the movement 
of labor costs and prices is inex- 
orably upward. 

In France there is still some 
margin for maneuver because pro- 
ductivity has held fairly close to 
wage increases, and it is expected 
that this balance can be roughly 
maintained until perhaps 1965, 
when costs and prices must reach 
the level of those in Germany, 

In Italy, industry still has plenty 
of room to breathe. Labor costs 
are not only lower than elsewhere, 
but have increased no faster than 
productivity. At the same time 
domestic demand is growing more 
rapidly than in any other Common 
Market country. Manufacturers can 
afford to raise wages for a few more 
years. 

By the late 1960's, however, even 
Italian labor can be expected to be 
taking as big a share as German 
labor, and by then European costs 
and prices should have reached a 
rough general stability The next 
trend will then be a gradual move 
towards U S, standards. 




MIDDLE EAST: 
OIL STRENGTHENS 
GENERAL PROSPECTS 

Thk Mi ddlk Hast is still a big 
market for your business and it 
could be bigger yet. 

American goods and technology 
have all it takes in quality and 
know-how and the region still has 
great and growing needs The two 
ran match. But today, more than 
ever. Middle Eastern politics and 
economics call first for a cool ap- 
praisal. 

Last year was a turbulent j>eriod; 
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continued 

the turbulence has been less dra- 
matic than the last wave of violent 
change when, in 1958, Egypt be- 
came wedded to Syria, Kassem's 
revolution toppled the Iraqi mon- 
archy, British troops Mew into 
Jordan and a flickering, bickering 
internal struggle drew U. S. Marines 
into Lebanon. But the events of 
1962, too. contain seeds which could 
blossom into major changes. Only 
full awareness of such change will 
enable your business to keep— or 
g e t_its share of Middle East busi- 
ness. 

An English writer has said the 
unexpected happens so often in the 
region as to free you from the 
bondage of making plans. This 
attitude will not do for the business- 
man. 

if the unexpected comes up, he 
must have guidelines to meet every 
possible contingency. 

These guidelines must cover 
politics. 

Middle Eastern political changes 
often involve attitudes toward the 
West, especially the United States, 
which can have a commercial effect, 
tie can intraregional prejudices 
which must be understood. Un- 
fortum tely, these shift. Almost the 
only in varying factor is the Arab 
states' stand on matters involving 
Israel— but what else can be detected 
ms constant in the turmoil of the 
Middle East? 

The understand this, look at the 
pivs; nt pattern of political change, 
which really began in mid- 1961 
when Kassem made his claim to 
Kuwait. This first drew in British 
troops and then an Arab League 
force whose support by Egypt drove 
a wedge between Cairo and Baghdad 
and the first nail into the League's 
coffin, since Iraq virtually withdrew 
from that body. 

A second major event was Syria's 
divorce from the Egyptian union, 
motivated by President Nasser's 
overdose embrace and his rapid 
moves to socialize the United Arab 
Republic. 

Sinci then. Syria has had a 
second military coup and a succes- 
sion of governments veering from 
right to left, with the only stabiliz- 
ing factors a determination not to 
remarry with Egypt and the good 
crops and more thriving economy 
of the past year. 

The open quarrel between the 



two former partners has since been 
disastrous for the Arab League, 
which may now break up, and the 
breach between Syria and Egypt 
has become a more general division 
between Cairo and the Asian Arabs, 
divided in their turn between repub- 
lican land cooperating) Syria and 
Iraq and royalist Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia ( now joined in a military 
alliance) . 

The battle has been transferred 
to the Yemen, where the reactionary 
Imamate was overthrown last Sep 
tember by pro-Nasser army officers 
and where something of a trial of 
strength is now taking place be 
tween Jordan and Saudi Arabia, on 
the one hand, and Egypt on the 
other. 

What guidelines are there on a 
map so confused? First, it is evident 
that Arab unity is less probable 
than ever. There are many internal 
stresses in this stressful area. The 
businessman must deal with each 
country as he finds it, sell his goods 
and his skills on an honest com- 
mercial basis and not express his 
views on Kuwait in Iraq nor on 
Syria in Cario nor on the Yemen in 
Jordan. 

Secondly, however, it is equally 
clear that. Arab nationalism, which 
carries in its wake republicanism 
and an ill-defined reformist social- 
ism, is still the driving, even if not 
a unifying, force. Despite the 
Syrian setback, Nasser is not played 
out; any fresh changes are likely 
to be toward, rather than away 
from, his stand jx>inL 

The Yemen revolution has dam- 
aged the British position in Aden; 
the breakofT of relations with Cairo 
and defections from his family and 
air force have not strengthened 
King Saud. 

Weakened by a Kurdish revolt 
and his habit of playing off op- 
[H)sing groups, General Kassem does 
not enjoy permanency in Iraq— hut 
would certainly be succeeded by a 
socialist-nationalist regime. 

Yet the spread of Arab national- 
ism and socialism need not be fatal 
to Western business; its attitudes to- 
ward the U. S. are cool, but it is 
not necessarily procommunist. It 
will accept aid from both sid€»s and, 
above all, it is willing to deal on a 
purely commercial basis. Britain 
and the U. S.. for example, are still 
the biggest suppliers to Iraq. Ameri- 
can aid will continue in the Yemen t 
and American links with Egypt are 
tightening. 

In all this, despite frequent 
attacks on oil companies and Gen- 
eral Kassem's expropriation of most 
of their concessions in Iraq, the oil 



industry remains a stabilizing in- 
fluence. It provides the sinews, if 
not of war, at least of commerce. 
Though slowed by 1960's cut in 
price, revenues received by the 
producer countries are still rising. 
They totaled nearly $1.5 billion 
during 1961. 

The 1962 figure, not yet final, 
will be even larger for production, 
despite world overcapacity, surged 
by nine per cent in January- Sep 
tember 1962 against the same 
period of 1961. 

It is this wealth and its overflow 
into the emerging states which gives 
the Middle East its power to foot 
;i growing import bill and finance 
government development programs 
in Iraq or Iran, Saudi Arabia or 
Kuwait. 

The Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries, in which Ven- 
ezuela, Libya and Indonesia are 
joined with Middle Kast producers, 
is demanding higher prices and 
separate royalty payments. What- 
ever happens, the oil companies 
must make some concessions, and 
the Middle East's capacity to buy 
can only rise. Even in Iran, which 
oversfient its foreign exchange and 
has had to apply severe import 
restrictions, this position is only 
temporary. The powerful economic 
support of oil is, in the long run. 
the best guarantee your business 
can ask, 

WHY RUSSIA MAY 
BECOME TOUGHER 
TRADE ADVERSARY 

Profit's unexpected rise to popu- 
larity in the Soviet Union could 
bring more troublesome Russian 
competition in world markets. 

For two years Soviet economists 
have been discussing what's to 
be done about Russian industry- 
sprawling, wasteful and not growing 
according to plan. They came up 
with a revolutionary answer: For 
communists as well as for capitalists, 
profits can be a measure of indus- 
trial efficiency. Profits help industry 
grow. 

Professor Liebermann of Kharkov 
University, for example, last fall 
suggested that an industrial enter- 
prise no longer be judged solely 
by how it fulfills physical produc 
tion plans. 

Instead, state enterprises should 
be given greater freedom, allowed 
to build up funds to finance their 
own development, and their reward 
should be measured by the ratio of 
profits to the value of capital assets. 
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Not (vipibilisni hy any means, hut 
not communism as wo have known 
it either. 

Some of Professor Liehermann's 
fellow economists have gone further. 
Inmmdcs Rinnan and Rclkin pro- 
posed in Izeestia that all state* enter- 
prises be required to make a certain 
profit on every ruble invested in 
them. 

If they made more they could do 
with it what they wished— invest it, 
or share it among the workers. But 
this was going too far 

Now Chairman Khrushchev has 
stepped in. He proposes a big re- 
organization of Soviet industry. 
Much of what he says is familiar- 
more centralisation, better control. 
But he says, too T that factory man 
agers should be given greater free* 
dom to settle the level of output 
and the price at which it is sold. To 
see they make good use of this 
power, the Communist Party elite 




Profit motive is new incentive for 
industrial managers of Soviet Russia 



is being divided in Iwo, one group to 
look after agriculture, the other to 
spur progress in industry. Instead of 
the old Jack-of-all- trades, the new- 
model communist will he a special- 
ist, keeping up the pressure all the 
time. He also has a chance to 
profit The industrial specialist will 
be competing against agricultural 
leaders to get a bigger share of state 
funds for (lie enterprises he's writ eh 
ing. 

The Soviets are in fact going 
to start setting prices, not where 
Marxist theory says they should 
he. but where costs and profits put 
them. 

The first person to be affected 
is the factory manager, I hi* second 
the Russian consumer who may, at 
last, begin to get some of those 
luxuries lie's been promised so long. 
And after that, a Russian industry 
which can really compete on price, 
backed by all the resources of that 
huge country, may begin to look 
for profits abroad END 




How Many People Are You ? 

A favorite indoor sport of psychologists and sociologists 
these days is analyzing the American Businessman. One 
principle finding seems to he that he has a "fragmentized 
personality.'* 

Sounds foreboding, but it simply means the typical business- 
man tends to play several different roles ... in his husiness, 
and in society generally. 

You know how it is. In business you arc a combination 
accountant, salesman, teacher, manager, besides being an 
expert in your particular line or profession. 

Al home, and in the community, you might be a father, 
mechanic, gardener, church-goer, citizen, voter, taxpayer, and 
a host of other things as well. 

But you can get a lot of these fragments together, by 
working with and through your local chamber of commerce. 
The local chamber can put your many talents to work on 
valuable goals that affect your home, your business, and 
your community ... all at the same lime. 

Try this "defragmenting " process. When you get all your 
personality parts pulling together on a chamber project you 
gain a real sense of accomplishment. 




Speaking for the focal Chamber of Commerce in your community 
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GROWTH POLICIES 

continued from page 33 

another source suggests, to deter- 
mine whether it discourages costly 
research and innovation by encour- 
aging business as usual. 

New federal program 

Besides reviews of such questions, 
the Administration will be pushing 
a detailed program it claims will 
foster greater use of technology and 
increase the supply of qualified per- 
sonnel for industrial research, plus 
a broad review of the bottlenecks 
in the civilian economy. 

By using devices like operations 
research techniques and applying 
systems analysis to the working of 
the economy, this effort would seek 
to identify areas in particular need 
of research-the problems and op- 
portunities, 

Mr. Michael is fears that this 
could be attacked as a trend toward 
centralized economic planning by a 
group of self-anointed government 
geniuses, 

"This would be repugnant to our 
free enterprise system/ 1 he declares. 

Such an impression would be fa- 
tal to the entire civilian technology 
program, he believes. 

The goal, he says, is to insure 
that the free economy operate best 
by improving to the greatest extent 
possible the technological environ- 
ment in which management deci- 
sions are made. 

Other parts of the proposed new 
government program sponsored by 
Dr. Hollomon would include these 
federal actions: 

L Development of an industry-uni- 
versity extension service with grants 
to universities so they could ac- 
quaint themselves further with the 
research needs of business and in- 
form industry of current research. 
Mr. Stern concedes that this is now 
being done but argues that it must 
be expanded. 

2. Support, through research grants, 
of work at universities to develop 
more trained teachers in industrial 
subjects and potential employes for 
industry. 

3. Stimulation, through contract 
support, of the expanded use of in- 
dustrial research associations, 

4. Improvement of technical infor- 
mation services by increasing the 
abstracting, indexing, translation 
and dissemination of technical in- 
formation to industry* 

The research activities would be 
those which could not be financed 
by individual firms or groups, like 
trade associations and professional 



societies, and would develop knowl- 
edge capable of being applied in- 
dustry-wide. 

Backers argue that this must be 
done to meet the competition of 
European industries that profit from 
similar cooperative research. 

Skeptics, in and out of govern- 
ment, point out that some collabo- 
rative research done in Europe 
concentrates on matters of second- 
rate importance because individual 
firms understandably still keep top- 
drawer developments to themselves. 

Another fear is that the program 
would encourage industry increas- 



Government-business re- 
lations are sometimes 
strained, but their views 
are in accord more often 
than many realize. For 
a rundown on the areas 
of cooperation, turn to 
"Where Businessmen 
Support Kennedy/ 1 on 
page 34 



in sly to leave research to the gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. Michaelis claims that this 
concern is unwarranted since the 
goal is to upgrade research gen- 
erally and not usurp company 
efforts to keep ahead of their com- 
petitors. By upgrading the general 
level of knowledge, he says, indi- 
vidual firms would be encouraged 
to increase their own company- 
financed innovative activities. 

He argues that careful selection 
and administration of federally 
supported research programs should 
overcome the objection. 

Underlying the administration 
effort is a concern that American 
industry, which through greater pro- 
ductivity has maintained a favor- 
able balance of trade despite lower 
wages abroad, may lost 1 this com- 
parative edge as foreign competition 
reaches a higher level of technology. 
This could be particularly aggra- 
vated as the Common Market coun- 
tries gradually gain the benefits of 
freer trade* 



Backers of the program note that 
roughly 65 per cent of American 
research and development is in 
space, defense and atomic energy, 
which, despite their potentials, are 
not directly aimed at economic 
growth. 

In Germany, by contrast, some 
95 per cent of the research and de- 
velopment effort is in the civilian 
sector and the percentage in Japan 
is even higher. 

Despite the large increase in com- 
pany-financed research and develop- 
ment in absolute dollars here, the 
proportion for economic versus non 
economic purposes has reversed in 
the last eight years. 

The idea of a government review 
of its i>o licks is supported by Fran- 
cis K. McCune, the General Electric 
Company's vice president for engi- 
neering services. He sums up the 
problem this way: 

"People— and nations-being what 
they are, you have to grow econom- 
ically or get swallowed. 

"The growth of the economy is 
harnessing more 'ability to do' to 
meet customer needs/' 

But making innovation pay off, 
he cautions, is a complex process of 
matching customer demand with 
industrial capability which must 
draw on scientific knowledge, engi- 
neering ability to use it, plus in- 
dustry's vast background of experi- 
ence. 

The demand-ability equation in 
the civilian economy has been 
thrown out of balance by govern* 
ment's demands as a major customer 
on industry's capabilities. 

The economic problem now, he 
says, is to create either new civilian 
demands or industrial capabilities, 
which he doubts that government 
can do directly. "There is no short- 
cut in injecting technology into the 
basic economic cycle," he explains. 

But he agrees that government 
policies all have effects on customer 
needs and abilities to finance them. 

If thousands of thoughtful, in- 
telligent businessmen are wrong in 
failing to keep abreast of the latest 
technology, he argues, some agency 
the size of government must go 
beyond possible resistance to ex* 
amine such other barriers as slack 
customer demand, government "thou 
shalt nots," and the whole range 
of factors influencing industrial 
capability. 

44 We need a broader understand- 
ing," Mr. McCune says, "of the 
process by which we use more re- 
search information- 

"We need to look at the whole 
environment in which the entre- 
preneurial spirit operates/' END 
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But you can 
still make the sale 



Because Air Express delivers overnight ... anywhere in the USA 

Air Express alone con offer this service, because Air Express 
shipments have official priority with all 38 scheduled airlines — 
first cargo aboard after air mail The cost *s less than you think. 
For example, 10 lbs, travels 1,500 miJes for only $6.66, 

You can switch to this fasr-grow>ng, cost*cufting modern 
practice of 'stock when you need it". , . simply by specifying 
Air Express. And for prompt service when you ship, call your 
RE A Express office for Air Express service. 

AIR EXPRESS 

OlVtSlON 




Why freeze money in inventory, when smaller stocks will do 
just as well? And they will... when you take planned advan- 
tage of Air Express, 

Here s how easy it is to get fast stock replacement by Air 
Express: Phone your order to suppliers, specifying delivery by 
Air Express. We pick up your shipment from your supplier, 
wherever he may be... put it on the first flight out.,, and our 
trucks deliver it to you the next day. 
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THE NATIONAL CHAMBER'S 51st ANNUAL 
MEETING WILL DO THINGS FOR YOU 



Pick any session you like? at the National 
Chamber's 51 si Annual Merging in Wash- 
ington, April 28 to May 1, and look 
around. We predict thai yon will find lew 
if any, vacant seals. 

In fact, you will find quite a crowd 
there. You will find important people 
present from all parts of the country. 

You will find this to be a colorful, ex- 
citing, stimulating, informative, meaning- 
ful and important event— the atmosphere 
electrifying, the interest great, the enthu- 
siasm high. 

The National Chamber's 51st Annual 
Meeting will dn things for you: 

It frill give you an opportunity to s»-e 
hear, and to talk with America's topmost 
leaders in bnsinrss and government 

M will give you a firsthand, authen- 
tic picture of today s trends and develop- 
ments in business and govern men I . 



• II will give you a better understand- 
mg fit ihr big nahonal issues and prob- 
lems of 1903; and of today's economic and 
political forces affecting you in business. 

• It will give you information, ideas, 
background and perspective which you 
can use in making your own plans for 
I be future. 

It will give you an opportunity in 
help i he organized business movemeni 
make lis basic plans and sel its course 
of action for the year ahead. 

You will be glad you came — and we 
will be, loo. 

For further information — and for a list 
of those ni your community who are plan- 
ning to attend — get in touch with your 
lor a\ or state chamber of commerce. 
Or write: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OK THE 
UNITED STATES / WASHINGTON D C, 



MISLABELED BILLS 



Sponsors coin attractive catch phrases to sell controversial legislation 



Voi r <:onc k kss m a n is now involved in one of 
Washington's trickiest games— legislation by label. 

Backers of new bills— whether in the White House 
or Congress itself— have long recognized that an at- 
tractive label is a big help in selling a piece of legis- 
lation. The Eighty eighth Congress has its share of 
catch phrases designed to appeal to lawmakers or un- 
wary voting blocs. 

Proponents obviously gain a head start when they 
can devise, and win widespread acceptance of, an 
appealing label for their proposal. Opponents are 
at a disadvantage in arguing that the legislation, 
despite its alluring title, should be rejected. 

Take medicare. 

During the past year backers succeeded frequently 
in pinning this label on President Kennedy's pro- 
posal to increase social security taxes to provide 
partial payment of some hospitalization and nursing 
home care for some persons over 65. 



The label is, of course, not descriptive since it 
implies medical benefits the bill does not contain. The 
term medicare originally was coined by the military 
to describe the comprehensive program of medical 
taic and hospitalization started in 1956 for wives and 
children of military personnel. 

Ironically, the term was first purloined from the 
Pentagon by an Eisenhower cabinet officer intent on 
blocking the social security approach to hospital 
benefits. When Welfare Secretary Arthur S. Flem- 
ming presented to Congress in 1960 the Eisenhower 
Administration's ill-fated alternate plan, he termed 
it "a program of medicare for the aged." 

Now the same catch phrase is the rallying call of 
some senior citizen groups which, with labor unions, 
are spearheading the drive for President Kennedy's 
program. 

In the dictionary of national politics, euphemisms 
abound. Military conscription is selective service. It's 




MISLEAD VOTERS 



tax reform if it benefits your group, but its a loop 
hole if it helps the other fellow. A subsidy i> called 
an incentive payment, differential payment, allow- 
ance, nr compensation. 

Washington is a place where not too long ago some 
dairymen were proposing ;i "self-help" plan which 
would have been underwritten with $300 million 
from the U. S. Treasury. IVs a place where the head- 
quarters for price control during the Korean war 
was called the Office of Price Stabilization. 

With only mixed success. Presidents Truman, 
Eisenhower and Kennedy all have used labels de- 
signed to build a favorable public image for the 
multibillion-doJlar foreign aid program. For a time 
it was the mutual security program. But the press and 
almost everyone else went on calling it foreign aid. 

A pair of more recent examples, certain to be issues 
again this year, involve the word truth. 

First is a bill by Sen. Paul H. Douglas, Illinois 
Democrat, and some other Democratic senators, with 
Administration backing. 

One witness testifying before Senator Douglass 
committee last spring complained: 

"The title, 'the truth-in-lending act/ tends to pre 
vent honest men from discussing a complicated prob- 
lem. The advocates of this lull have no mono|>oly 
on truth or the desire for truth/' 



Similarly, manufacturers and food processors ob- 
ject to a bill labeled I ruth -in- packaging, which Sen, 
Philip A. Hart, Democrat of Michigan, is sponsoring 
with the support of some other senators. 

Consider this pair in detail: 




Lending controls 

State laws now regulate interest rates on pc 
small loans and on retail charge accounts. General ly, 
they require that the monthly rate of interest be 
stated. But there is no requirement that the customer 
be told what the carrying charge would be if com 
puted on a simple annual rate. 

For this reason Senator Douglas contends that 
consumers are misled about the cost of installment 
buying. He maintains that differing installment buy- 
ing plans defy comparison. 

He wants federal law to require that the cost of 
all be disclosed in terms of the effective annual rate. 

In 1960 Senator Douglas introduced a proposed 
"consumer credit labeling act" and his banking sub- 
committee held hearings. In 1961 he reintroduced 
the bill, rechristened with a mote tempting title. Now 
it was the truth-in-lending act. 

But some critics say a more apt title would be the 
"Credit Proportion Distortion Act " 

Senator Wallace F. Bennett, Utah Republican, 
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Ft\s Filing Folly to keep vital business 
records in ordinary steel files. In un 
office fire (even a small one), ordinary 
files can incinerate their contents. 
Many businessmen recognize this fact 
too late to avoid the headaches of 
proving insurance claims, collecting 
accounts receivable, settling accounls 
payable, controlling production, main- 
taining sales, keeping customer good- 
will - all w ithout records, 

Thai's why thousands of forcsighted 
executives protect their vital business 
records in Hercules Insulated Files. 
Only Hercules Files are built like a 
safe with full outer and inner shells 
of heavy-gauge steel and thick solid- 
cast, patented Thermo-Cel insulation 
And every Hercules File carries the 
Underwriters Laboratories label certi- 
fying fire protection for one full hour 
with temperatures reaching 1700' F. 

You're in a fireproof building? Not 
enough' The building may not burn. 

but its contents will 
Why allow Filing Folly 
to cripple your busi- 
ness? Call your office 
equipment dealer 
today. 

Available fin ledger, 
legal, letter and check sires 
with a variety 
of locking arrangements. 



MISLABELED 

continued 

led the opposition. He argued that 
the bill would reduce, rather than 
increase, information given to the 
installment purchaser. 

He predicted that the measure 
would drive underground the cost of 
installment buying. That is, a few 
retailers might increase prices of 
their products to cover all, or part 
of, their credit cost and claim to 
levy little, if any, credit charges. 

Retailers who offer revolving 
charge accounts complained that it 
would be virtually impossible to cal- 
culate the effective annual interest 
rate for each new purchase. For ex- 
ample, oji accounts for which the 
carrying charge is 1.5 per cent on 
the unpaid balance at the end of the 
month, they said, the potential an- 
nual interest normally would be 
considerably less than 18 per cent, 
the maximum amount. 

Last spring Senator Douglas re- 
sponded to this objection with an 
amendment. He revamped his bill 
to sanction overstatement of the ef- 
fective annual interest rate rather 
than require a precise statement of 
(he rate, 

"What kind of truth is that?" re- 
tailers protested. 

Packaging control 

Meanwhile, Senator Hart was 
holding a much-publicized Senate 
investigation into complaints that 
shoppers were being deceived by 
some packaging and labeling 
practices of suppliers of grocery 
items. 

First, the general reaction of in- 
dustry was to take a self-critical 
look at its packages, even though 
individual company spokesmen in- 
sisted that their firms had received 
few protests from housewives. Trade 
magazines reported that consumer- 
product packers were taking the 
initiative to set standards above 
criticism. 

Second, the Food and Drug Ad 
ministration, which for years has 
been charged with preventing de- 
ceptive packaging by the food in- 
dustry, apologized to the senators 
for not doing a better policing job. 
It said it was now giving more at- 
tention to this field and could do a 
still more effective job if given more 
money. 

Moreover, the agency reported 
that its powers only recently had 
been strengthened by a U. S. appel- 
late court ruling which placed on 
the packer of a container which is 
not full the burden of proving that 



this slack fill is necessary for prod- 
uct protection. 

Senator Hart was not satisfied 
with industry's voluntary measures 
or kda's pledge of more rigorous 
enforcement of existing law. In 
stead, he prescribed new legislation. 
Borrowing the idea of Senator 
Douglas, he called his proposal I he 
truth-in-packaging bill. The legisla- 
tion, introduced I a si September, 
won several co-sponsors. | See 
"Here's Package You Won't Buy," 
December Nation's Business, j 

The hill would greatly expand the 
government's power to regulate la- 
beling and packaging of grocery 
items, including soap and paper 
products not covered by present 
law. 

Among other things, the proposed 
law would give the government dis- 
iTctionnry power to require packers 
to sell products at specified stand 
ardized weights. During hearings in- 
dustry spokesman tried, but failed, 
to dissuade Senator Hart from such 
a provision, arguing that it would 
hike production costs by curtailing 
the number of different product 
lines for which the same packaging 
machinery could be used. 

Regimentation of farmers 

Still another current catch phrase 
is supply management. 

The philosophical father of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's farm policies is Dr. 
Willard W. Cochrane, who came 
from the University of Minnesota 
campus to serve as Agriculture Sec- 
re tary Orville L. Freeman's director 
of agricultural economics. 

The Kennedy Administration's 
approach to farm programs was ad- 
vocated by Dr. Cochrane in 1957 in 
a book, "Farm Prices— Myth and 
Reality." He said that agriculture 
should be treated like a govern- 
ment-regulated public utility. He 
warned that taxpayers would not go 
OH indefinitely paying several bil- 
lion dollars annually to prop farm 
prices. 

Therefore, he said, farmers face 
a hard choice between collapse of 
farm prices and acceptance of a 
control system under which the gov- 
ernment each year would determine 
how much of a major farm product 
could be marketed at a supposedly 
fair price and would allocate this 
total among farmers. 

This is "supply control," Di\ 
Cochrane wrote in t957. Three years 
later, Mr. Kennedy emhraced the 
general approach, but changed the 
label. The phrase which came from 
the lips of presidential candidate 
Kennedy was supply management 
—a euphemism less offensive to the 
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ears of Midwest farmers, Only part 
of the supply management program 
lh;tt dealing with wheat was in 
acted by the first Kennedy Con- 
gress. The Administration hopes to 
push through a permanent surplus- 
curbing measure for feed grains in 
the current session. 

Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey, Min- 
nesota Democrat and a facile phrase 
maki r, has contributed considerably 
to the lexicon of government pro- 
grams. During the latter years of 
the Eisenhower Administration his 
advocacy of a food- for- peace pro- 
gram was hitting such a responsive 
chord among Midwest farmers that 
Republican congressmen persuaded 
President Eisenhower to approp- 
riate the phrase in a farm message 
to Congress. 

Food-for-peace is known more 
prosaically as the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act, 
or as Public Law 480. Because of its 
preference for more colorful appel- 
lation, the Kennedy Administration 
sometimes gets its Ux>t in its mouth. 
Newsmen cannot resist ribbing gov- 
ernment press agents for issuing 
announcements that the govern- 
ment is shipping cotton or tobacco 
abroad under the food- for- peace 
program. 

Some Democratic political pros 
contend that semantic difficulties 
have contributed to the lack of voter 
enthusiasm for i 'resident Kennedy's 
proposed cabinet-level Department 
of Urban Affairs and Housing. 
"Everyone knows what a suburb 
says one Democrat* "but how 
y understand what urban 
means?" 

This lawmaker added that he was 
not suggesting that the President 
could improve reception of his pro- 
posal by reverting to the title 
chosen by a Republican congress- 
man in 1955 for a similar proposed 
agency. The congressman's bill, 
which expired after committee hear- 
ings, would have established a IV 
partment of Urbiculture. 

Business interests— frequently on 
the defensive in the struggle 
over nomenclature—have sometimes 
scored notable victories. 

Despite vehement protests from 
union leaders, right- to- work was 
generally accepted as the label for 
the laws that prohibit contracts that 
require all employes to join u union 
as a condition of employment. 

In short, in Washington it some 
times helps to remember the warn- 
ing Alice got in Wonderland: 

4 * When 1 use a word, it means 
just what I choose it to mean noth- 
ing more ;ind nothing less/* 

—VINCENT J , BUKKK 
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THIS ISSUE IS CLEAR 



President Thomas E. McNett of District 727, 
International Association of Machinists, AFL-cio, 
faced with a great deal of satisfaction the mass 
meeting of Lockheed workers gathered in Valley 
College Stadium under a sunny California sky. 

''I doubt that ever in the history of organized 
labor," he shouted, "has a membership had so 
much going for them/' 

He was right, 

"A strike vote today," he concluded, "is im- 
perative." 
He got it. 

The issue was clear: an all-union shop. 

In 25 years of organizing the union has been 
unable through voluntary means to win the sup- 
port of much more than half the Lockheed rank 
and file workers. 

So now the union was out to take by force what 
it has failed miserably to merit, or to sell. 

The strike goal was to shut down work on the 
mighty Polaris missile, to break the no- work - 
stoppage pledge at Cape Canaveral, to force a vote 
through which the union hoped to require workers 
in t wo Lockheed divisions to join up and pay dues 
or get out— find jobs elsewhere if they could. 

This, after 25 years of failure to sell their co- 
workers on the spot. 

From what source does Mr, McNett draw such 
arrogance? What powerful stream gave this small 
union membership "so much going for them?" 

The stream's headwaters were in the White 
House. 

... 

Here's part of what was going for them — 
To head a fact-finding board to look into the 
aerospace industry's refusal to give in to the de- 
mand for an all-union shop vote, President Ken- 



nedy appointed George W. Taylor, a University 
of Pennsylvania professor whose; record shows a 
definite sympathy for compulsory unionism. 

The board reported in favor of the union's de- 
mand. 

I would hope that the companies would 
accept it," President Kennedy told the world at a 
press conference, "because if there is a strike the 
responsibility would be very clear, I think, to the 
American people for such an action/' 

Next a Pentagon announcement brought blunt 
warning that contracts in progress at Lockheed, 
the nation's biggest defense producer, might be 
transferred elsewhere if the company's continued 
resistance to union demands resulted in a strike. 

Two days later the Pentagon announced that 
any new or expanded contracts for Lockheed 
would be subject to the approval of the Army, 
Navy or Air Force secretaries — all presidential 
appointees. 

This disclosed a new power play within the Pen- 
tagon. A key strategist was Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense Stephen Shulman, recently 
appointed to intervene in such disputes from now 
on. His former job: executive assistant to Labor 
Secretaries Arthur J. Goldberg and W, Willard 
Wirtz. 

But even this pressure — bordering on compul- 
sion — didn't meet Mr. McNett's need for complete 
company capitulation. 

The strike took place. 

* * * 

It flopped. Collapse came even more quickly 
than the failure of three earlier strikes against 
Lockheed divisions in the last decade, in which 
union security was a major factor. 

"Lockheed's plants at Rurbank and Van Nuys 
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SO IS THE STRATEGY 



are completely shut down," union officials an- 
nounced. "Production has stopped. The strike is 
an outstanding success." 
The facts: 

Employes on the job at struck Lockheed plants 
and test bases on the first day of the strike ranged 
from a low of 40.5 per cent to a high of 76,9. On 
the second day more went to work. The range 
was up to 85*1 per cent. 

No work was noticeably delayed, 

The union was heading for disaster. 

Prompt action in Washington saved it. Presi- 
dent Kennedy invoked the Taft-Hartley machin- 
ery to stop the strike, A union officer read before 
national network television cameras a statement 
opening with * 4 We have acceded to this re- 
quest. . . 



General Dynamics, Ryan Aeronautical and North 
American Aviation the all-union shop vote was put 
to the rank and file workers. In all three com- 
panies the workers rejected it. 

At Boeing another president Sally appointed 
board arranged for a nonbinding vote to check em- 
ployes 1 attitude. 

The vote There was for the union. 

Generally overlooked in the high-pressure or- 
ganizing drive is this practical point: As the com- 
plications of modern technology increase, so does 
the demand for professional and technical people. 
The production-line worker, long the labor union's 
prime prospect, is decreasing in numbers. 

The unions' main problem may be that in their 
presenl form they arc becoming out of date. 



Thus the New Frontier puts the power of the 
federal government behind organizing drives of two 
unions that campaigned for it. 

In April Walter Reuther, president of the United 
Auto Workers, and Al Hayes, Machinists* presi- 
dent, issued a joint announcement that they were 
assigning task forces "to virtually every aerospace 
manufacturer and missile site** in the country for 
an all-out drive to get the all-union shop. 

Their goal: 50,000 new members and $3 million 

more in yearly dues. 

The 1 combined pressure of the government and 
I he unions is tremendous. 

The attainment so far is slight, 

Douglas signed a contract for an agency shop, 
which means employes don't have to join but must 
pay fees to the union to hold their jobs. 

Three other companies were covered hy the 
Taylor board maneuver along with Lockheed. At 



This month the cooling off period at Lockheed 
provided by Taft-Hartley ends. Unless there is 
settlement before the end, Lockheed employes will 
have an opportunity to express themselves on 
whether or not they favor the company's offer of 
better wages and working conditions without com- 
pulsory unionism. 

Other and broader issues are involved. These 
include individual freedom, the rights of manage- 
ment, political relationships between the federal 
government and organized labor, new techniques 
of government intervention in labor-management 
problems, and a principle. 

The last is made clear by Lockheed Chairman 
Court land Gross, 

**We are not antiunion/ 1 says the chief execu- 
tive officer of the first Southern California com- 
pany in its field to recognize the machinists 25 
years ago, "But we are anti-compulsion/' 

Lockheed also has much going for it. 
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This phone 




belongs to the Aliens, 



Blakes, Cohens, DeAngelos, Engles, Farleys, Geyers, 
Harts, Irbys, Jardines, Kaplans, Lees, Moores, Noonans, 
Owens, Phillips, Queens, Reas, Smiths, Tileys, Urbans, 
Vogels, Wards, Xenakis, Yeagers and the Zinglers. 

Outdoor phones on your public property belong municipal treasury— without extra taxation! 



to any citizen any time he needs a telephone. 

Outdoor phones belong to your city, 
too, And they bring in extra revenue to your 



Ask your Bell Telephone Manager to survey 
your city and prepare a no-obligation outdoor 
telephone plan for you. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



New 8-door Econoline Van. Ford's Econoline Van, 
priced $126 to $394* below old-style panels, now 
offers new 8 door option! 204 cu. ft. of loadspace 
with low levet floor! Big savings on gas, tires, upkeep! 



New Ford Diesel Four in Parcels. Now* Diesel dura- 
bility and reliability in parcel trucks, 8,000 to 15,000 
lbs. GVW! And Ford's 4-cyL Diesel offers double the 
fuel economy of gas engines in multi-stop service! 



New tougher Ford Conventional. Ford's Big Six 
engine gives you the durability of heavy-duty design 
in 27 vital areas— more than any Six of its size 
Tailor this Ford to your need with choice of 12* 
clutch, alternators* heavy-duty brakes? 



Meet 

Fords new 1 
city delivery 

trucks 



Diesel or gas . . . short conventionals, tilts, 
walk-ins, vans . ■ , Ford has what you need 
'o cut costs in city delivery work! 



New city-size Ford Diesel Six, Ford's new 330 cu. in. 
Diesel for tilt cab and new short-hood N-Series 
trucks can double the fuel mileage of gas engines 
in city delivery work. Many heavy duty features for 
extra reliability and durability! 



New low-cost Ford 89" BBC Short Conventionals. 

Priced just a few dollars more than ordinary con- 
ventionals, new compact N Series trucks, with 89- 
inch BBC dimensron, boost loadspace and payload 
but not wheelbase! Choice of Diesel or gas engines! 



FORD 
TRUCKS 



*r r 



Foe 

OuTiTindim 
Reliability 
Durability 



PRODUCTS IT 




Bossd on compariion o< latest available 
manufacturers* suggests retail prices. 




\l "vit*>ri\~st\l** flour- h\ Kentile! This ste/d housr fvnturrs a thutt m nett Krntifr 1 Woutltrroiri* Stdid 
Vinyl Plunks. Shott tt: random %hnde> of Birch, Totem Pair insert uses plain rotors in Solid Vinyl Tile, 



Want a wood floor's beauty.. . with far less work? Use jieiv Kentile Woodgrain 
Solid Vinyl Planks. No need ever to sand or refinish. Mixings last and last. And, 
because these are solid vinyl planks, they'll take rears of heavy traffic. Grease- 
proof, too. Your Kentile Dealer? Look him up in the Yelloiv Pages.* 

*()r t ttititih your archt/rrt. builder, or interior dr- 
Mifnrr, Iftrr** s a km til? i'tunr f*ir r'irf 1 huurtt->\ t 
M rt rry finer, th rr J'tO rttlort n% type* ftf tile. 



VINYL 



KEN 



E F LOORls 



